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SAINT CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 


AND 


Popery in the United States. 


“Saint Christopher Columbus!” So 
Rome will have it in the year of grace, 
1865. St. Columbus the patron saint, 
no doubt, of America, as is St. George 
of England, St. Nicholas of Holland, 
and St. Patrick of Ireland! The canont- 
zation of the discoverer of America is 
peculiarly suggestive just at this pres- 
ent political crisis, when the Papacy, 
threatened afresh by European distrac- 
tions and complications, looks wistfully 
across the Atlantic waters to the New 
World, and dreams, peradventure, of 
establishing itself more securely some- 
where in this region, by means of the 
arts and intrigues of the French Em- 
peror, the “eldest son of the Church.” 
There must surely be some significance 
in the sudden elevation of the great 
mariner into saintly eminence now, 
after the lapse of nearly four hundred 

rs. Columbus discovered America 
in 1492,” say the geographies and the 
histories. It is now 1865. Three 
hundred and seventy-three years have 
passed away, and lo! the “clarum et 
venerabile nomen” of the Genoese ad- 
venturer shines forth in the Romish 
calendar as a star of the first magni- 
tude! The truth is, that Peter’s barque 
is at present on a stormy sea— 

3 Harder beset, 

And more endangered, than when Argo passed 
Through Bosphorus, ’twixt the justling rocks; 
Or when Ulysses, on the larboard, shunned 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool steered.” 


We leave it for others more skilful 
than ourselves in deciphering hiero- 
glyphic events, to determine whether 
the Vicar of Christ” intends to take 
the new saint as his guide in any con- 
templated trans-Atlantic navigations, or 
simply desires to renew his compliments 
to Italy and Spain in this way, with 
the hope of conciliating a purer friend- 
ship and more ardent devotion. Most 
persons may be inclined to regard the 
canonization of Columbus as a circum- 
stance trivigl in itself, and deserving of 
no importance. It is not presumptuous, 
however, to suppose that, in connection 
with other trivial circumstances, such 
as Antonelli’s letter to Soutter, the 
quondam agent of the rebel Confederacy, 

There are seen 


The baby figures of the giant mass 
Of things, as yet not come to life.” 


The trivial fact throws back our 
minds at once, by the simple law of 
mental association, to the days of Papal 
domination in Europe, when the Roman 
Pontiffs, sensible of the wounds inflicted 
on their empire, and still to be inflicted, 
re-asserted, with increased assurance, 
the doctrine that to the Papal Tiara 
alone pertained the sublime prerogative 
of creating new crowns, and forming 
new kingdoms. It was the time when 
the lance of the priest was more potent 
than the diadem of the prince, and the 
crozier of the Pope than the sword or 
sceptre of the king. It recalls the fact, 
that as soon as the New World was 
discovered, a Papal “bull” was issued 
by Pope Alexander VI., in 1493, in- 
vesting the crown of Spain with pro- 
prietary right in, and sovereignty over, 
all territory beyond a line drawn from 
pole to pole, one hundred leagues west 
of the Azore Islands, just as he in- 
vested the crown of Portugal with the 
right iv, agd sovereignty over, all terri- 
tory east of that line. Thus the United 
States came by Papal grant into the 
possession of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the King and Queen of Castile and 
Arragon, their heirs and successors, for 
ever. 

We may not regard this procedure 
as of much account since the period of 
the Reformation, and the cessation of 
the long struggle between the Popes 
and the Emperors. But it is by just 
such a title as this that Portugal holds 
her possessions in Africa, Nicholas V. 
having given them to Alphonsus, the 
King, by Papal decree, in 1454. -It is 
by precisely a similar title that Great 
Britain to-day holds the Island of Ire- 
land. Three hundred years before the 
donation of the New World to Spain, 
Pope Adrian IV., by virtue of supposed 
apostolic power lodged in himself, gave 
the “gem of the sea’ to Henry II. of 
England, as a possession forever. We 
may smile to think that upon such 
instruments as Papal “bulls” the public 
right of Europe to any territory pos- 
sessed by her was founded, and our 
ideas of the progress of civilization may 
cause us to regard such things as be- 
yond the pale of any practical consid- 
eration, and worthy of attention only 
as a reminiscence of folly in the past. 
Statesmen, jurists, and writers on in- 
ternational law are, however, not unani- 
mous in this view. If we scoff, and 
ask by what right did the Pope of 
Rome assume to dispose of kingdoms? 
it may well be asked in reply, by what 
right did the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land assume to dispose of territory, and 
parcel it out by parallels of latitude? 
Let the American colonies answer this. 
Charles I. gave a charter to the colony 
of Massachusetts, and James I. gave a 
charter to the colony of Virginia. What 
less right had the Pope of Rome, ac- 
knowledged as universal sovereign in 
Europe, to distribute the earth, than 
had the Kings of England to dispense 
charters and form settlements in the 
wilds of North America? What more 
right had Charles and James than bad 
Nicholas, Adrian, or Alexander? If 
the territory of Virginia were disputed, 
where would Virginians go to find the 
right to bold the land on which Rich- 
mond and Norfolk are built? Either to 
the sword or the charter. If the right 
of the United States to hold its territory 
as Protestant territory should ever be 
disputed, where will Americans go to 
found their title to the country? To 
charters, and to the Declaration of In- 
dependence. These, however, are im- 
perfect titles. Like treaties, agreements, 
consent, purchase, gift, discovery, ex- 
ploration, conquest, they do not render 
the inheritance secure. Occupation, 
and to “occupy and hold” the 
land, as a Protestant land, is the only 
permanent, the only perfect title we 
have; the only one that can render the 

ssion secure. 

Inability to preserve the nation in 
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her Protestant glory endangers our 
whole inheritance. Bebind and beyond 
all charters, which are themselves in 
fact only miniature imperial “bulls”— 
the European monarchs having imitated 
‘the Papal example after the battle be- 
tween Popes and Emperors had been 
decided in favour of the letter is found 
the Papal grant of the country to the 
crown of Spain for ever; and it needs 
but the increase of- Roman Catholic 
power at our ballot-box, to awaken the 
strife between Popes and the republic; 
and to seek, by the joint interest of the 
Roman Catholic Princes of Europe, 
diplomatizing with us, and combined 
among themselves, to operate in behalf 
of the Papacy, to raise at least the 
question of a partition of the country; 
or, by threat of civil strife, to open the 
way for a “Concordat” with his “ Holi- 
ness the Pope,” whereby concessions 
shall be made on the part of a Pro- 
testant people, rather than a conflict be 
endured which would drench the land 
in blood. John Quincy Adams, in his 
celebrated speech on the Oregon ques- 
tion, investigated at length the nature 
and validity of the title by which our 
government claimed the then disputed 
territory. Speaking, in the House of 
Representatives, of the Papal grant of 
America to Ferdinand and Isabella, he 
says, “Now, do I intend to say that 
this is one of your titles? J must say it, 
although I think, perhaps, as little of it 
as any member of this House. But it 
was a good title when it was given. It 
was the understanding, the faith, of all 
the Christian nations of Europe, that 
the Pope had this power, and it was 
acquiesced in by them all for a time.” 
It is not necessary to rehearse here 
how, under the sovereign right of 
American territory vested in Spain, the 
Spanish crown disposed of the New 
World, or in what way other nations 
came to share in its commercial ad- 
vantages. Suffice it to say, that it was 
only by the right of treaty or gift, or 
discovery, a right utterly imperfect, and 
which avails nothing so long as there is 
not force sufficient to “hold and oc- 
cupy” what is possessed. What is 
essential to be remembered is the fact. 
that the Papacy has ever claimed the 
right to withdraw whatever it has 
granted, when ever it sees fit, even to 
the extent of dethroning sovereigns, 
and absolving people from allegiance to 
their rulers, and has exemplified this 
right uncounted times in the annals of 
history. Its theory is, (1,) that the 
world was made to be the theatre on 
which the scheme of redemption is to 
be wrought out by the instrumentality 
of the Church; (2,) that all the king- 
doms and the uttermost parts of the 
earth are given to Christ for a posses- 
sion for ever; (3,) that the Pope of 
Rome is the “ Vicar of Christ on earth,” 
and that, by virtue of the supremacy 
lodged in himself, he disposes of king- 
doms at will. The Reformation was 
the only thing that checked the exer- 
cise of this right, and it needs but the 
decay of Reformation principles to res- 
tore the ancient Papal regime; or if not 
to restore it, at least to destroy the 


Protestant people may now enjoy. 
Rome will never fail to find some 


the proper moment arrives. When the 
German Emperors at first imitated the 
Popes in their disposition of territory, 
and failed, what was the cause of the 
failure? Simply the want of power. 
Vattel bas well said, They only wanted 
the same power to have the same 
right.” In other words, the lack of 
power was the reason why Popery at 
length refrained from the exercise of its 
assumed right, and the return of power 
will be the signal for the return of the 
exercise of the right. 

Whether such a power shall ever be 
acquired in the United States, by the 
Papacy, as to endanger Protestant liber- 
ties, is a question of no ordivary serious- 
ness. The early history of our country, 
as also its later history, deserves to be 
studied over again with renewed zeal. 
The labours of Spaniards, French, aud 
English, in the exploration and inbabita- 
tion of the New Continent, and the ac- 
companying efforts of Papal priests to 
establish Popery, are not without their 
significance. The presence and policy, 
also, of the Puritans, and the influence 
of the Reformation, in moulding our early 
Protestant institutions demands atten- 
tion. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century it did, for a time, almost 
seem as if Popery were to be for ever in 
the ascendant. On the other hand, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Protestantism gave promise of becoming 
the dominant faith of the people. This 
last phenomenon was due to two causes 
principally, the first being that of the 
marvellous increase of Anglo-Saxon im- 
migration, and the second being the in- 
ternal disorders of Europe, which weak- 
ened, in no small degree, the energy of 
the Papacy. 

Since the overthrow of the first Napo- 
leon, however, the restoration of Bour- 
bons and Hapsburgs, and the re-organi- 
zation of the Holy Alliance, Popery bas 
recovered itself, and made progress in 
Europe with wonderful and alarming 
rapidity. Protestant nations, it is true, 
have taken the lead in the development 
of the world’s history, and bave ad- 
vanced, in their measure, sometimes 
with brilliant success. But who cannot 
see that, during the same era, there has 


her achievements, forth steps her ancient 
foe again, after the period of prostration, 
asserts herself a candidate for universal 
dominion, and puts forward ber old 
claims with renewed vehemence and in- 
flexibility. The movement is led by the 
Catholic Hierarchy, and aims at nothing 
less than the conversion, first of England, 
and next of the United States. The 
declaration is even made public, and 
many recent issues of the press hesitate 
not to foretell the realization of the hope 
as rear. | 

' After the French Revolution, the 
French Jesuits flocked to the United 
States, as did also others from other 
lands, and were incessant in missionary 
labours. Subsequently, another period 
of immigration from all parts of Europe 
signalized the annals of our history. 
The whole country was at length por- 


tioned out, and partitioned into Romish 


civil and religious freedom which any.. 


plausible pretext for interference when 


been a mighty counter-movement, and 
that while Protestantism is boasting of 


districts. In 1789 the fret Romish See 
was erected at Baltimore. In 1793 the 
second was founded at New Orleans. 
There were three more in 1808. In 
1820 there were eight additional. In 
1840 other three entered into the num- 
ber. In 1850, by the addition of seven- 
teen more, the whole number amounted to 
thirty-three, and in 1860 the total of Ro- 
mish Episcopal Sees in the United States 
was FORTY-THREE! If this is not rapid 
growth, it would be difficult to tell what is. 
There are now in the United States 7 Ro- 
mish Provinces, 7 Archbishops, 44 Dio- 
ceses, 5 Vicariates, 39 “Right Rever- 
ends,” 81 “ Very Reverends,” and about 
2500 Priests, not to mention the innumera- 
ble Professors, Instructors, and Assist- 
ants, of various kinds, found in the multi- 
plied Seminaries, Colleges, Academies, 
Novitiates, Convents, Schools, Houses of 
Redemptorists, &c., &c., scattered allover 
the land. There was in 1860 a Catho- 
lie population of 4,400,000. What it is 
now, we have not the means before us 
of ascertaining. There were, at that 
time, 800,000 Catholics in the State of 
New York alone, 50(,000 in Pennsyl- 
vania, and 400,000in Ohio. Something 
of the rapid progress of Popery in the 
country may be gathered from the sub- 
joined table, constructed upon the Statis- 
ties of the United States Census, and 
the Statistics of E. Rameur, in the April 
number of the Catholic World. 


Year. ulation. Catholics.. Proportion. 
1830. 13,000,000 450,000 1-29th 
184¢, 17,070,000 960,000 1-18th 
1850. 23,191,000 2,150,000 1-1ith 
1860 3,000, 00% /%/ßy łY 4, 100,000 1-7th 


That is, the ratio of increase for the 
whole population, during the decade 
1840-50, was only 36 per cent., while 
the ratio of increase for the Catholic 
proportion of the population, during the 
same decade, was 125 per cent.! And 
the ratio of increase for the whole popu- 
lation, during the decade 1850-60, was 
only 35 per cent., while for Catholics it 
was 109 per cent.! Immigration bad 
been at times arrested, and this accounts 
for the slight decrease between 1850 and 
1860. In other words, in 1830 the 
Catholics were one-twenty-ninth of the 
whole population; in 1840, they were 
one-eighteenth; in 1850, they were one- 
eleventh; in 1860, they were one- 
seventh! According to the same ratio 
of increase, and allowing only for the or- 
dinary ratio of immigration since 1860, 
the Catholic proportion of our population 
in 1870 will be one-fifth, and in 1890 it 
will be one-third of the whole. ug 
land first,” says a recent Jesuit writer, 
“and the United States must follow!” 
If any one desires to get a glance at the 
inside machinery of Roman Catholicism 
in the United States, a careful inspection 
of the “Catholic Almanac and Ordo for 
the Lear of our Lord, 1865,” &c., will sat- 
isfy him that Popery bas not been idle, 
and is not destitute of the means to ac- 
complish its work. 

We cannot, we ought not to be indif- 
ferent to European complications and 
their effect upon us, or to the quiet but 
steady growth of the Romish Chureh 
and Hierarchy in our land. No where 
else in all the world has Popery a wider, 
better, easier field, in which to work 
mischief with our civil, political, and re- 
ligious institutions, than in America. 
The New World is its hope. Let us 
not think we are safe, and trust vainly to 
our security. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. Rome’s strategy and 
Rome’s tactics are not those of igno- 
rance and inexperience. Flanked on 
the one side by Canada, where Roman- 
ism is more firmly established than 
Protestantism, and on the other by 
Mexico, where Protestantism has no bold 
at all, and being ourselves the theatre 
of w progress of Papal power unexam- 
pled in the world, neither our present, 
nor our future, can be to us, as a nation, 
a matter of unconcern. What complica- 
tions may arise with Catholic Powers we 
do not know. One thing is certain, our 
best title to our inheritance is our power 
to hold it and preserve it Protestant in 
its principles, as it always has been. 

The historic future is no less big 
with events than is the historic past. 
Stranger things have happened than 


ever entered into the imagination of a}. 


sane man to vonceive. It is just as pos- 
sible that a day shall come when au beir 
to the crown of Spain shall sway his 
sceptre over the territory now known as 
the United States, as that a day did ac- 
tually come when twelve millions of peo- 
ple, belonging to the same nation, ar- 
rayed themselves against nineteen mil- 
lions of their brethren, and protracted a 
fearful rebellion through four years of 
bloody strife, for the simple purpose of 
erecting a new republic upon the corner- 
stone of perpetual slavery! It is justas 
possible as that a day did come, in the 
midst of our complications, when nearly 
one-half of the nation were willing to be 
under foreign rule, rather than prolong 
the contest. The idea of a change such 
as we have supposed, by means of Pa- 
pal craft working in the politics of the 
nation, is to us no more improbable than 
that Mexico, emerging from the darkness 
of despotism, should, by a vote so over- 
whelming as that she actually gave, in- 
vite an heir to the Austrian throne, to 
establish an Empire of Absolutism upon 
the ruins of her incipient political regen- 
eration. And what adds to the likeli- 
hood of some such turn in the wheel of 
our fortune, is the lamentable fact that 
already, with all our boast of culture, in- 
telligence, prowess, and evangelism, we 
have acquired the character of a gospel- 
hardened, gospel-neglecting, and gospel- 
despising nation. And, as if to make 
the probability of our foreboding almost 


a necessity, or a certainty, we have the 


solemn truth taught, not only in the page 
of Scripture, but also illustrated in the 
page of history, that such a people as we 
are, so honoured, so blessed, and so sin- 
ful, shall ever find that both Infidelity 
and Popery are the penalty that must be 
paid, the divine judgment that must be 
inflicted, for the abuse and neglect of the 
gospel of Christ. 

How our punishment would be con- 
summated, what special political shape 
it would assume, it is not ours to fore- 
tell. What web of subtle weaving, or 
deep-concerted scheming, on the part of 
the princes of the Old World, may in- 
volve us iv the future, we cannot say. 
It is not ours to cast, with accuracy, 
the horoscopes of kingdoms and nations. 
Still there are suspicions, which turn 
out at times not utterly destitute of 


fofindation, and in the indulgence of 
which not only no harm comes, either 
to. ourselves or others, but frequently 
vast good to both. And some such are 
parading themselves before our imagina- 
tion this moment. The shade of Chris- 
topher Columbus is passing before us— 
the phantom of the now saintly discov- 
erer of the New World! Pio Nono, 
faint-hearted, whose benediction once 
tested on the brow of young Republican 
Italy—Pio Nono, whose feet trod the 
shining path of reform, and whose hand 
waved the rekindled torch of human 
liberty; but who seeks now to travel in 
the mire and darkness of the past, and 
quench the light of freedom in the deep 
Serbonian bog—Pio Nono may be the 
last pontifical denizen of Rome! His 
crown may glitter on a younger and 
craftier brow; perchance it may press 
the temples of a Bonaparte! That a 
shrewd and daring sovereign, such as 
the French Emperor is, should at some 
convenient season, backed by the arms 
of France, make himself a Pope de facto, 
and grasping the sovereignty of the 
successor of Peter, solve the Italian, 
and the Mexican, and the French, and 
all other questions, and expire in his 
glory, is by no means, to us, an impro- 
bable conceit. Long time it has been 
felt at Rome that the Papal chair ought 
to be removed, and Rome be allowed to 
attain to the grandeur of the metropolis 
and capitol of free Italy. What was a 
dream of Machiavelli, a hope of Charles 
Albert, a wish of Napoleon I., may be- 
come a fait accompli under Napoleon 
III. Vatican, Quirinal, Sistine Chapel, 
Basilica, let them all linger in the Eter- 
nal City, as mementoes of a mighty but 
vanished Hierarchy, erected upon the 
ruins of the glory of the Cœsars and the 
Scipios, while the shrine of St. Peter, 
bereft of supremacy, echoes only to a 
Legate’s voice, as when once the Pon- 
tiffs sojourned at Avignon! The re- 
moval of the Holy Roman See would be 
nothing new under the sun. Peradven- 
ture, should neither Italy, nor Austria, 
nor France, nor England, nor Spain 
afford the fugitive Pontifex Orbis a place 
of sufficient historic grandeur, where to 
erect a new temple and build a new 
home, what warmer welcome could greet 
the wandering Vicar than an invitation 
to the sunny clime which Columbus, the 
now blossoming saint, discovered, and 
which the ‘illustrious Alexander donated 
for ever to the royal house of Arragon 
and Castile? A home on the Western 
Continent; if not directly in the United 
States, then somewhere where Cortes 
and Pizarro pursued their fortunes—a 
resting-place for the soles of Pontifical 
feet, either in Peru or Mexico, amid the 
plateaus of the Andes or the plains near 
the snow-crowned Orizaba; and there, 
where Manco Copac lifted the idolatrous 
sun-disc, or Montezuma swaggered in 
his hall, rear a visible altar to the one 
unbroken Roman Catholic Church, and 
rally round it the millions of the New 
World, in the fealty of a revived obedi- 
ence, and in the fervour of a redoubled 
devotion. 

All honour to Saint Christopher Co- 
lumbus, once carried a prisoner in chains, 
but now released and lifted to the stars! 
There are stranger things in heaven and 
earth than were ever dreamed of in the 
embellished histories of Prescott and 
Irving, Bancroft and Ticknor. The 
marvels of the Papacy have long ago 
cast in the shade the wonders of the 
Arabian tale, and if any one doubts that 
a union of Spanish American States, 
consolidated under the auspices of the 
Roman Catholic religion, would prove 
to us a neighbour threatening, danger- 
ous, and powerful, intensifying still more 
the already intense policy of the Roman 
Church so firmly established in our 
bosom, we can but say we neither envy 
the philosophy, nor admire the sagacity 
which would blind us to the versatile 
energy’ of a power at once the most 
gigantic, persistent, and unscrupulous, 
that ever plotted the destruction of the 
liberties of any people. The trick of 
the devil, in entering Paradise, is a trick 
he has played now more than.five thou- 
sand years. ARGUS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM.- 


The Rev. Joseph B. Adams, delegate 
of the United States Christian Commis- 
sion, died at his home in Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 5tb of July, after an ill- 
ness of a few days. 

Mr. Adams was born in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, early in the pre- 
sent century. He made a profession of 
religion in 1819, and graduated at Jef- 
ferson College in 1820, and Princeton 
Seminary in 1826. He was immediately 
licensed by Huntingdon Presbytery, and 
served as a missionary within their 
bounds. In 1828 he was employed by 
the American Sunday-school Union, and 
laboured in New York and Pennsylvania 
establishing Sabbath-scbools and preach- 
ing the gospel. He served afterwards 
in the same canacity in the Southern 
States, and then as misionary for sixteen 
months among the Cherokee, Choctaw, 
and Chickasaw Indians, in Georgia and 
Mississippi. It was just before his ar- 
rival among the Cherokees that the resi- 
dent missionaries were imprisoned by 
the State of Georgia. After this, he 
preached to congregations in Green 
county, Alabama, where he married the 
daughter of the former pastor. He af- 
terwards was pastor at Washington and 
at Greensburg, Indiana, and at Urbanna 
and Gallipolis, Ohio. His own Presby- 
tery (Tuscaloosa, Alabama) invited him 
to act for one year as missionary iu its 
own bounds, after which, in 1848, he 
removed to Mississippi, and took charge 
of Montrose and Paulding churches, 
sixteen miles apart, and lived in that 
wild and forest-covered country till 1851, 
when he removed to Pennsylvania. He 
was pastor first of Shade Gap and Wa- 
terloo churches, in Huntingdon Presby- 
tery; then, in 1853, of the combined 
churches of New Berlin, Mifflinbarg, 
and Hartleton, in Northumberland Pres- 
bytery. In 1859 he became stated sup- 
ply of the Newton congregation in the 
Presbytery of Luzerne. Here his Sab- 
bath’s work was such as few men at his 
age would be able to pesform. Two or 
three sermons, a ride of several miles, 
and the hearing of a Bible-class gener- 


ally, made up his Sabbath labours, be- 
sides which he preached during week | 


nights in country school-houses. During 
his pastorate at New Berlin, he fre- 
quently rode five miles on winter nights, 
and home again, for the sake of keeping 
up a prayer-meeting in one of his other 
churches. From Newton church he was 
persecuted and driven by those whom 
he offended by his steadfast loyalty to 
the government. Although tbese per- 
sons, encouraged by professing Chris- 
tians, broke open and defiled his church, 
slandered him in the public prints, and 
even attacked him with threats and acts 
of violence, still he continued to preach 
and to pray for the success of our cause, 
until at length the persecution becoming 
intolerable, and a better field of useful- 
ness being opened, he engaged in the 
service of the Christian Commission, in 
which be laboured until within a few 
days of his death. All who knew him 
there, testify to his untiring labours in 
the cause of the sick and dying soldiers. 
He came home sick and exhausted by 
bis hard work—preached in Dr. Gray’s 
church, in Easton, only about ten days 
before his death—and then gradually 
grew weaker, till the morning of the 5th, 
when he quietly fell asleep in Christ. 
His whole life has been that of a mis- 
sionary. Although be said little at 
death, we have his testimony given us 
by a holy, earnest life in bis Master's 
service, and we know that he has gone 
to be for ever with the Lord. 
J. B. W. A. 


— 


THE DEATH OF A BELIEVER 


BY JAMES D. BURNS. 


The Apostle slept; a light shone in the pri-on; 
Au angel touched his sire: 

„Are, he said, and quickly he risen, 
H, arms 


The watchers saw wo tight at midnight K eating. 
They heard no sound of feet; 

The gates fly open, and the saint still dreaming 
Stands free upon the street. - 


So when the Christian s eyelid droops aud closes 
lu Nature's parting strife, 

A friendly angel stands where he repuses 
To wake him up to Iife. 


He gives a gentle blow, and so releases 
The spirit fiom its clay; 

From sinus temptations and from life's distresses 
He bids it come away. 


It rises up. and from its darkvome mansion 
It takes its silent Hight, 

And feels its freedom in the large expansion 
Of heavenly air and light 


Behind it hears Time's iron gates close faintly: 
It now is far from them, 

For it has reached the city of the saintly. 
The new Jerusalem. 


A voice is heard on earth of kinsfolk weeping 
The loss of one they love; 

But he is gone where the redeemed are keeping 
A festiva! above. 


The mourners throng the ways, and from the + teeple 
The funeral bells tolls sow; 

Bat on the goldefi streets the holy people 
Are passing to and fro; 


And saying as they meet. Rejoice! another 
bong waited for is come; 
The Saviour s heart is glad; a younger brother 
Hath reached the Father's home! 
ͤ——4b7 


For the Presbyterian. 


SADDUCEES. 


The Sadducees say that there is no 
resurrection—neither angel nor spirit. 
When they came to Christ, proposing to 
him a difficulty for his solution, he said 
to them — But as touching the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, have ye not read that 
which was spoken unto you by God, 
saying, I am the God of Abrabam, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? 
God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living.” Matt. xxii. 23-33; Acts 
xxiii. 8. The Saviour here meets two 
points: 

1. The denial of a future state cf ex- 
istence. The souls of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob then lived—and they shall 
live for ever. The living God is the 
God of living souls. 

2. The objection to the resurrection. 
It was baseless. God would raise up 
the dead bodies of those whose souls 
then lived. God was their God as men; 
the promise was made to them as men, 
having bodies and souls; and hence their 
bodies must be saved, that, as men, they 
might enjoy the promised inheritance. 
They had no inberitance in this world; 
but God was not ashamed to be called 
their God, because he had provided for 
them a city; hence they must live to 
enjoy it. Though dead, they must be 
raised up. To this God was pledged. 
He must do it as their God There is, 
therefore, a resurrection of the dead; 
and the Sadducees in all ages are an- 
swered—their errors are refuted, and 
they should embrace the truth. 

W. J. . 
— — 
For the Presbyterian. 


She Hath Done What She Could. 


True piety is the lowest and the 
highest thing possible. So condescend- 
ing is divine grace that it can change 
the vilest sinner; that it stoops to the 
most ignorant and the most lowly; that 
it smiles upon a cup of cold water for a 
charitable deed, or the penny of a child 
for a charitable gift, and that it brings 
peace to him who offers the most stam- 
mering prayer: and yet so elevated are 
its promptings, that they task our ener- 
gies, our affections, our time, to the ut- 
most. True piety says, Do what you 
can. It declares that what you do, is 
chiefly important as an index of the 
soul’s feelings. The wise man’s learn- 
ing, the rich man’s wealth, the great 
man’s influence, all weigh nothing, if 
the heart is not right; but no circum- 
stances or hindrances can prevent bis 
acceptance, who offers to a loving Lord 
a loving heart. 

Men misunderstand the gospel, yet 
not to their advantage. They pay it a 
partial obedience, yet to their own in- 
jury. They neglect its calls, yet to 
their undoing. It is a simple, but com- 
plete system of salvation. It exactly, 


and at every time, meets the case of 


every hearer. It proffers mercies ex- 
actly adapted to every one’s necessities, 
and gives each one work to do exactly 
according to his age, and place, and 
opportunities. False are all the excuses 
we so easily offer to justify our indif- 


ference. Happy he who wins Christ's 


approval. No matter what else he gains, 
better he had never been born, who 
gains not the approval of this Lord. 

L. 


For the Presbyterian. 
INFANT SALVATION. 


If infants are saved, as without doubt 
all infants are, it is without the exer- 
cise of faith upon their part. How 
can they believe on Him of whom they 
have not heard?“ 

But they are not saved because they 
are innocent. If they were sinless, 
they would not die. “Death is the 
wages of sin.” They are justly liable 
to condemnation, both on account of 
their connection with Adam, their fed- 
eral head, and because they are inheri- 
tors and possessors of a corrupt nature. 

If they are saved, they are saved as 
all are saved, on account of the merits 
of a crucified Redeemer, and by the 
renewal of their corrupt nature by the 
Holy Ghost. They are not saved 
through faith; because God does not 
require faith as the instrument of salva- 
tion, in those who have themselves 
never sinned, and infants are innocent 
of actual transgression. 

Since faith, even in adults, is the 
result of renewal, not the instrument of 
renewal; the effect of regeneration, not 
its cause, it follows that infants may be 
regenerate, yet never exercise faith, be- 
cause they have never in this life ap- 
prehended the object of faith. 

There is a distinction sometimes made 
between faith as an inherent principle, 
and faith as an act. If this distinction 
is allowable, infants may possess faith 
in the former sense. In this life, they 
can neither believe upon Christ, nor can 
they love him, for they have not seen 
him;-but in the world to come, they 
will both believe and love. When the 
transplanted flower has opened its petals 
beneath the blaze of the Sun of Right- 
eousness, in the Paradise of God, the 
ransomed child will instantly recognize 
Christ as his Redeemer, and join in 
that song of rapture, “To Him that 
loved me, and washed me in his own 
blood!“ F. H. W. 


— —Ä— 
FAREWELL OF THE UNITED 
STATES SANITARY COMMISSION. 


The following address has just been 
issued: 

Wasulxdrox, D. C., July 4th, 1865. 

To the Branches and Aid Societies of 
the United States Sanitary Commission— 
In a circular (No. 90) issued from this 
office May 15, you were called on to con- 
tinue your labours in collecting and for- 
warding supplies up to the present date. 
For the alacrity you have shown in com- 
plying with this request, under circum- 
stances so unfavourable to zeal, we tender 
you special thanks. Your continued sup- 
port has enabled us to extend a generous 
assistance to our armies gathered at Wash- 
ington, Louisville, and elsewhere, before 
being finally mustered out of service. 
When you have forwarded to our receiv- 
ing depots such supplies as you may now 
have on hand, we shall find our store-houses 
sufficiently recruited to meet all remaining 
wants of the service. In the Eastern de- 
partment our work of supply is subst en- 
tially done, with the exception of all 
service still required in the neighbo nod 
of Washington. In the Western depart- 
ment it may continue, on a very dimin- 
ished scale, a couple of months longer. In 
Texas and the Gulf possibly the supply 
service may last all summer. But b 
economy of our stores in hand, we*feel au- 
thorized to say tha’, after collecting what 
is already in existence, we shall be able to 
meet all just demands made upon us. 

We, therefore, in accordance with our 

romise, notify our branches that their 
abours in collecting supplics for us may 
finally cease from this date. We shall 
make no further requisition upon them, 
except in regard to supplies already in 
their hands, or on their way to them. We 
hope our branches will use all diligence in 
forwarding to our receiving depots, through 
the accustomed channels, whatever stores 
may reach them from their Sanitary Aid 
Societies, or any they have in hand. All 
balances in cash left in the branch trea- 
suries, after settling up their local affairs, 
will be forwarded to G. T. Strong, Esq., 
Treasurer of the United States Sanitary 
Commission. So far as any of onr branches 
are engaged in other portions of our work 
than in collecting and forwarding supplies, 
their labours will continue so long as those 
of the Commission itself may last. But 
the supp of work is over, and the charac- 
teristic labours of the women of the land, 
in furnishing hospital clothing and com- 
forts for sick and wounded soldiers, are 
completed. Henceforward, during the few 
months of existence still allotted to the 
Sanitary Commission to complete its work 
of collecting the pensions and back pay of 
the soldiers, in which it already has one 
hundred and twenty-seven offices estab- 
lished; to make up its scientific record, 
and close up its widely extended affairs, 
there will be no probable necessity for ad- 
dressing the women of the country, and 
this circular may be our last opportunity, 
until the final report of the Commission is 
made, of expressing the gratitude of the 
Board foe their patient, humane, and la- 
borious devotion to our common work. 

For more than four years the United 
States Sanitary Commission has depended 
ou its branches, mainly directed and con- 
trolled by women, for keeping alive the 
interest in its work in all the villages and 
homes of the country, for establishing and 
banding together the Soldier’s Aid Soeie- 
ties which in thousands have sprung up 
and united their strength in our service. 


By correspondence and by actual visita- 
tion, as well as by a system of convassers, | 
you, at the centres of influence, have main- | 
tained your hold upon the homes of the 
land, and kept your store-houses and ours 
full of their contributions. By what sys- 
tematic and business-like devotion of your | 
time and talents you have been able to 
accomplish this, we have been studious and 
admiring observers. Your volunteer work 
has had all the regularity of paid labour. 
In a sense of respousibility, in system, in 
patient persistency, in attention to weari- | 
some details, in a victory over the fickle- | 
ness which commonly besets the work of 
volunteers, you have rivalled the disci- 
line, the patience, and courage of soldiers 
in the field, soldiers enlisted for the war. 
Not seldom, indeed, your labours continued 
through frosts and heats, and without in- 
termission for years, have broken down 
our health. But 1 rauks have always 
n kept full, and full, too, of the best, 
most capable and noble women in the 
country 
Nor do we suppose that you, who have 


controlled and ‘inspired our brauches, aud 
n our happiness to be | 


with whom it has 
brought into personal contact, are, because 
acting in a larger sphere, more worthy of 
our thanks and respect than the women 
who have maintained our village Soldier's 
Aid Societies. Indeed, the ever-cheering 
burden of your communications to us has 


answer. 


tion, „I do.” 


NEW YORK. 


been the praise and love inspired in you 
by the devoted patriotism, the self-sacrifi- 
cing zeal of the Aid Societies, and of their 
individual contributors. Through you, we 
have heard the same glowing and tear- 
moving tales of the sacrifices made by 
humble homes and hands in behalf of our 
work, which we so often hear from their 
comrades of privates in the field, who 
throughout the war have often won the 
laurels their officers have worn, and have 
been animated by matives of pure patriot- 
ism, unmixed with hope of promotion, or 
desire for recognition or praise, to give 
their blood and their lives for the country 
of their hearts. To you, and through you 
to the Soldier's Aid Societies, and through 
them to cach and every contributor to our 
supplies, to every woman who has sewed a 
seam or knitted a stocking in the service 
of the Sanitary Commission, we now re- 
turu our most sincere and hearty thanks— 
thanks which are not ours only, but those 
of the camps, the hospitals, the 2 
the prisons, the pickets, and the lines, 
where your love and labour have sent com- 
fort, protection, relief, and sometimes life 
itself. 

It is not too much to say that the army 
of women at home has fully matched in 
patriotism and in sacrifices the army of 
men in the field. The mothers, sisters, 
wives, and daughters of America have been 
worthy of the sons and brothers, husbands 
and fathers, who are fighting their battles. 
After having contributed their living trea- 
sures to the war, what wonder they sent so 
freely after them all else they had? And 
this precious sympathy between the fire- 
sides and the camp fires, between the 
bayonet and the needle, the tanned cheek 
and the pale face, has kept the nation one; 
has carried the homes into the ranks, and 
kept the ranks in the homes, until a senti- 
ment of oneness, of irresistible unanimity, 
in which domestic and social, civil and 
religious, political and military elements 
entered, qualifying, strengthening, enrich- 
ing, and sanctifying all, has at last con- 
quered all obstacles, aud given us an over- 
whelming, a profound, and a permanent 
victory. It has been our precious privi- 
lege to be your almoners; to manage and 
distribute the stores you have created and 
given us for the soldiers and sailors. 

We have tried to do our duty impar- 
tially, diligently, wisely. For the means 
of carrying on this vast work, which has 
grown up in our hands, keeping pace with 
the growing immensity of the war, and 
which we are now about to lay down, after 
giving the American public an account of 
our stewardship, we are chiefly indebted to 
the money created by the fairs which Ame- 
rican women inaugurated and conducted, 
and to the supplies collected by you under 
our organization. To you, then, is finally 
due the largest part of whatever gratitude 
belongs to the Sanitary Commission. It is 
as it should be. The soldier will return to 
his home to thank his own wife, mother, 
sister, daughter, for so tenderly looking 
after him in camp and field, in hospital 
and prison; and thus it will be seen that 
it is the homes of the country which have 
wrought out this great salvation, and that 
the men and women of America have an 
equal part in its glory and its joy. In- 
voking the blessing of God upon you all, 
we are gratefully and proudly your fellow- 
labourers. 


— 
DA VINCI’S “LAST SUPPER.” 


A letter from Italy in the London 
Athenzeum says : 0 

“The prophecy that the present genera. 
tion would be the last privileged to see 
even traces of the once 1— picture of 
the ‘Last Supper,’ by Leonardo de Vinci, 
is unfortunately borne out by the state of 
that work. A more complete wreck can 
not well be conceived—so complete that it 
is now almost impossible to distinguish 
even the outline of the principal figures. 
This picture may be cited as one of the 
most remarkable instances of the perish- 
able nature of oil colours. It was finished 
about 1498. In 1540 one-half is said to 
have nearly disappeared, and ten years 
later nothing but the outlines remained. 
How artists undertook to restore it, and 
what ruin they wrought, is, well known. 
Very instructive, though flot a little vexa- 
tious, is the fact, that while this oil pic- 
ture has disappeared, the large fresco of 
the Crucifixion, by Montorfana, executed 
in 1495, on the wall opposite the ‘ Last 
Supper,’ is in good condition, and we have 
many examples of admirably-preserved fres- 
coes which date many centuries back.“ 


— 
WONDERFUL COLLEGE REVIVAL. 


Towards the close of the last century, 
Evangelical religion in our country exerted 
little influence over scholars and statesmen. 
Infidelity, imported from France, was fash- 
ionable in cultivated circles, and believers 
in Christianity were ridiculed as ignorant 
or superstitious. The influence of Jeffer- 
son was baneful, particularly in his own 
State; and in Hampden Sydney College, 
in 1787, there was not one pious student. 
A powerful revival occurred in that year, 
remarkable in its origin, and still more 
remarkable in its results. 

A young man, whose sainted mother, 
early taken away, had stamped her influ- 
ence on his character, entered the college. 
The scoffs at religion current among his 
associates, recalled vividly her pious in- 
structions, and filled him with remorse at 
his irreligious life. He had no Bible; he 
was afraid to purchase one, for fear of ex- 
citing ridicule. At length he found self- 
reproach and the consciousness of guilt 
intolerable, and requested a friend, whose 
parents lived near, to ask his pious mother 
for a religious book. She sent him Al- 
leine’s Alarm. 

He took the book rly, locked his 
door, and lay on the reading it. A 
knock was heard at the door, but ashamed 
to be seen reading such a book, he gave no 
The visitor, however, knew he 
was in, and continued knocking till the 
door was opened. He came to the bed, 
took up the book, and looking at the title, 
exclaimed in surprise, Do you read such 
books? It was a hard question, but at 
length the answer was wrung out with emo- 
“T envy yon was the un- 
expected reply; “you may vbtaia religion, 
but J never can. I came here a professor 
of religion, but through fear I dissembled, 
and have been carried along with the 
wicked, till there is no hope for me.” He 
said there were two others who seemed to 
be serious; these were also invited in, and 
it was determined to hold a prayer-meet- 
ing together, on the next Saturday after- 
noon. 

It was a strange meeting, the first 
prayer-meeting most of them had attended, 


or even heard of. They tried to pray, 


but knew not how. They tried to sing, 
but with suppressed voices, lest the stu- 
dents should suspect what was going on. 
The students did find it out, and gathered 
at the door, with such a riotous noise, that 
the faculty were obliged to come and dis- 
perse them. So bold were the disturbers, 
that at evening colle 1 when the 
President, Dr. John Blair 


mith, inquired 


into the cause of the disturbance, a ring- 
leader in mischief stated that several of the 
boys were guilty of holding a prayer-meet- 
ing, and the others were determined not to 
allow such doings on the premises. 

The President was deeply affected, and 
looking on the young men arraigned for 
praying; he exclaimed, as tears gathered 
in his eyes, “QO, is there such a state of 
things in this college? Then God has 
come near to us. You shall hold your 
next meeting in my parlour, and I will be 
one of your number.” At that meeting 
half the college were present, and a glori- 
ous revival commenced, which embraced 
among its subjects a majority of the stu- 
dents, and extended through the whole 
region. To the churches to which the 
President preached two hundred and twen- 
ty persons, mostly young people, were 
added in eighteen months, and the influ- 
ence of infidelity was checked in that 
entire section. 

The Rev. William Hill, D. D., long set- 
tled in Winchester, Virginia, was the 
young man who borrowed the book. The 
Rev. William Calhoun was the student 
who brought the book to him, and the one 
who interrupted him while reading, was 
the Rev. Dr. Blythe, afterwards President 
of a college in Iudiana.— National Baptist. 


CITY CHOIRS, 


In the June number of the Musica/ 
Pioneer, published by F. J. Huntington, 
New York, is an editorial headed, “Sad 
— True, two paragraphs of which read 
thus: 

“In the country churches, where the 
members of the choir are usually members 
of the congregation, it is a rare thing for 
any individual of the singers to leave be- 
fore the service is over; but among the 
singers in city churches, in the fashionable 
well-paid quartette, it is a frequent prac- 
tice. In Episcopal churches particularly, 
where, in the moruing service, no hymn is 
sung after the sermon, it is almost the 
rule for the chuir to sneak out, one after 
the other, as soon as the text is given out. 
The soprano will first gather up her sxirts, 
perhaps bend her head a little so as to 
avoid the notice of the congregation, and 
step gingerly out of the organ loft, not un- 
frequently, however, sweeping down a few 
books, or upsetting a chair, in spite of all 
her care. The basso, having no skirts to 
impede his progress, darts out a few min- 
utes after, and makes no noise till he gets 
on the stairs, where, unless he takes the 
trouble to slide down on the balusters, his 
heavy boots are heard tramping down like 
the rumble of distant thunder. The alto 
and tenor follow, unless, indeed, they pre- 
fer to remain and have a quiet little flirta- 
tion together during sermon time. The 
organist, having to play the concluding 
voluntary, groans inwardly because he is 
thus debarred the privilege of flight, but 
consoles himself and supports the tedium 
of ‘the preached word’ by stealing out to a 
neighbouring bar-room—there are plenty 
of these accessible on Sundays by back 
doors to the initiated—where he can 
snatch a sherry cobbler or a glass of lager, 
and be back in time to play the congrega- 
tior out. This is what church musicians 
think is fulfilling their whole duty. 

“And how seldom is it, even during 
the time they are in the house of prayer, 
that these singers pay the least attention 
to the service! From frivolous gossip, 
from piquant and amusing and often un- 
kind criticisms of other singers, or of cach 
other, they jump up, scuffle round to find 
their places in their books, and, without 
thinking for a moment of the holy words 
they are to use, join in ascriptiuns of 
praise which, under the circumstances, are 
really simple mockery. ‘We praise thee, 
O God, we acknowledge thee to be the 
Lord,’ they sing with meaningless dis- 
regard of the import of those noble 
phrases. ‘They praise him with their 
lips, but their heart is far from him.’ 
From mere thoughtlessness, Sunday after 
Sunday, they break that commandment 
which says, ‘Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain.’ They forget 


that the Lord will not hold them guiltless, 
that take his name in vain.” 9 
— 
“BEING LET GO.” 
Iv. 23. 


“And being let go, they went to their own 
company.” This simple statement presents 
a beautiful example of the instinets and ten- 
dencies of the divine nature. We always 
find that when a man is released from some 
special engagement—set free from seme 
special. demand upon him—in a word, when 
he is “let go,” he will, most probably, seek 
the company of those who are most conge- 
nial to his tastes. When parade is over, 
the soldiers betake themselves to their va- 
rious associates and pursuits. When a 
school breaks up, the pupils do the same. 
When the warehouse or counting-house is 
closed, the young men betake themselves, 
some to the religious assembly, some to the 
reading-room, and some, alas! to the tavern, 
the theatre, or the gambling-house. Be- 
ing let go,” they are almost sure to go “ to 
their own company.” It is when a man is 
fully at-leisure that you see what his bent 
and tendency really are. When he gets 
free from present claims, you will be able 
to judge of the pursuits and companions of 
his heart’s selection. Two men may be seen 
standing behind the same counter, from 
eight in the morning till six in the evening; 
but mark them when the clock strikes six— 
observe them when “let go”—and you will 
find one making his way to the bar-room, 
and the other to some place of worship or 
religious instruction. Thus it is always. 
„Being let go,” we soon find out “our own 
company.“ 

Reader, how do you act, when „let go?” 
What company do you seek? Do you be- 
take yourself to those who, like the assem- 
bly in Acts iv., occupy themselves in holy 
worship, prayer, and praise? Or do you 
own as your companions, the giddy and the 
thoughtless, the profane and the immoral, 
the scoffer and the sceptic, the infidel and 
theatheist? O! search and see. Just ask 
yourself, when next you take your seat in 
the midst of your own company, “ Would I, 
at this moment, like to hear ‘the voice of 
the archangel and the trump of God?” 
Are you washed from your sins in the blood 
of Jesus? Are you saved? Are you at 
peace with God’ Let me beseech you, 
dear friend, to make close, earnest, personal 
work of it this very hour. Do not trifle 
with the interests of your soul, and with a 
boundless eternity. God is in earnest— 
Christ is in earnest—the Holy Ghost is in 
earnest—Satan is in earnest—and will you 
trifle! Will you delay? “Behold, now is 
the accepted time; behold, now is the day 
of salvation.” (2 Corinthians vi. 2.) May 
God the Holy Ghost lead you, now, to be- 
lieve in the love of God, and lean fully, and 
without the shadow of a doubt, upon the 
perfect sacrifice of Christ. Then you will 
seek the “company” of the redeemed on 
earth; and, when “let go“ from eve 
weight and hindrance down here, you will 
= “ your own company” in the mansions 

ve. 
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SATURDAY, July 22. 1865. 


— — — 


Accerrance.—The Rev. S. C. Logan, 


of Valparaiso, Indiana, has accepted the 
appointment of Secretary of the General 


Aseembly’s Committee on Freedmen. 
We are glad to announce this accept- 


* ance, as we regard Mr. Logan as emi- 


nently fitted for the post to which he 
bas been called. We hope that, now 
that this Committee is fully organized, 
the contributions needed to sustain its 
work will flow in abundantly from the 
churches. The need is great, and it is 
urgent. Contributions to the Commit- 
tee on Freedmen should be sent to 
Alexander Cameron, Box 224, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


é 
— 


InsTALLATION.—The Rev. Mr. McCor- 
kill, formerly of Chicago, was installed 
pastor of the Union Presbyterian church, 
Philadelphia, by a committee of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, on Sabbath eve- 
ning, 16th inst. In this service Rev. D. 
A. Cunningham presided, preached the 
sermon, and proposed the constitutional 
questions; the Rew M. B. Grier deliv- 
ered the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. W: M. Rice the charge to the peo- 
ple. The congregation was very large, 
and the new pastor begins his labours 
under the most favourable auspices. 


— 


Porery ix THE Cnuncn er ENGLAND. 
— The advance of a section of the 
Church of England towards Rome grows 
constantly more distinct and rapid. 
Here is a report of a sermon by a 
“Father Ouseley,” “a priest” of the 
Church of England, as reported in an 
English newspaper: 

“He asserted the presence of Christ in 
the sacrament of the altar, and contended 
for the intercession of the Blessed 3 
and the saints. IIe spoke of Mary as the 
sweet mother of Christ,’ ‘the holy and pure 
mother of our Lord and God,’ our ‘most 
sweet and clement Lady,’ and asked his 
hearers whether they did not think that 
the Blessed Mother of Jesus Christ and 
the martyred saints, who were ever in the 

resence of God, could intercede for them 
better than frail men. Ie prayed that the 
Holy Virgin and all the saints might in- 


tercede for them, for although they might | 


not ask of the Virgin or the saints any of 
thé things they were commanded to ask of 
God, yet would she plead for them with a 
mother’s love. It is stated that Father 
Ouseley is to receive many new members 
during his proselytizing visit to Bristol, 
and as several of the congregation on Thurs- 
day dipped their fingers, as they entered 
the church, in a vessel of holy water, and 
devoutly crossed themselves, this seems 
probable. There is a talk of his celebra- 
ting bigh mass’ on Sunday.” 
— — 


Revivau.—The churches in Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, have enjoyed a season 
of revival. The Presbyterian church 
there, lately under the care of the Rev. 
W. Alexander, at its last communion 
received nineteen members—eighteen on 
profession of faith, seven of whom were 
also baptized. In the last eighteen 
months thirty-six members have been 
added to this church, mostly on profes- 
tion of faith. 


— — 


Bequest Securep.—One of the New 


Tork dailies gives the following decision 


in the Probate Court of that city: 

“In the Surrogate’s Court, Surrogate 
Tucker rendered his decision upon the 
contested will of the late Mrs. Lucy P. 
Howell, which was tried in April and May 
last. The testimony in this case, which is 
voluminous, shows the deceased, Mrs. How- 
ell, to have been between seventy and 
eighty years of age, and possessed of pro- 

rty to the amount of some $30,000. 

he leaves but one daughter, Mrs. Dolson, 
who contested the will upon the allegation 
of mental incompetency on the part of her 
mother. The will leaves $1000 in money, 
and the interest of a fund of $12,000 to be 
paid to Mrs. Dolson, and gives the bulk of 
the property of the deceased to the Board 
of Education of the Presbyterian Church. 
It was drawn up by Horace Holden, Esq., a 
lawyer, who was connected with that insti- 
tution, and whose subsequent death has 
left the court in the dark as to the influ- 
ences by which the old lady was moved 
in making this disposal of her property. 
Much evidence was taken as to the mental 
soundness of Mrs. [lowell; but her capacity 
to make a will is established, in the opinion 
of the Surrogate, and a decree of probate 
was therefore ordered to be entered. This 
case has excited much interest in religious 
circles, on account of the large bequest 
made for the education of indigent young 
men for the Presbyterian ministry.“ 


— 


Princeton Review.—The Princeton 
Review for July has appeared. Its arti- 
cles are able andtimely. The following 
is the list of contents:—1. Early History 
of Heathenism. 2. Arabia. 3. The Re- 
vised Webster. 4. The First Miracle of 
Christ. 5. President Lincoln. 6 The 
General Assembly. Short Notices. 


—— ——— 


ConsERVATION.—One of our corres- 
pondents, writing in last week’s paper of 
things in the South, said that “he had 
not been able to find the reported action 
of the Confederate General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in 1864 for 
the conservation of slavery, nor any 
minister who is sure such action was 
passed.” We believe that there is no 
doubt that the action spoken of was 
passed. One who professed to know, 
assured us that the sentence occurred in 
a report submitted to the body from the 


_majority of a committee appointed to ex- 


amine the annual report of one of the 
Boards of the Church. The Chairman 
of the Committee was Judge Shephard, 
of Fayetteville, North Carolina, who 
warwly urged the adoption of the report 
of the majority. The minority of the 


Committee made a report, omitting any 


reference to slavery or its conservation, 
and this report was written by the Rev. 
Dr. Lyon, of Columbus, Mississippi, and 
was advocated by him on the floor of 
the Assembly. The debate was quite 
earnest, but the report of the majority 
was adopted, and the General Assembly 
was committed to the conservation of 
slavery just as its final and inevitable 
rain was impending. The most weighty 
condemnation of this unfortunate position 
of the Southern Assembly which we 
have seen, is that contained in the July 
number of the Princeton Review, where 
it is said :—* It is enough to humble the 
whole Christian world to hear our Pres- 
byterian brethren in the South declaring 
that the great mission of the Southern | 
Church was to conserve the system of 
African slavery. Since the death of 
Christ no such dogma stains the record 
of an ecclesiastical body.” 


A LETTER ON NOVEL-READING. 


Y DEAR L****: 

You tell me you “dote on novels— 
they are so exciting, and afford you so 
much pleasure; and you wonder that 
any can be so Puritanical as to con- 
demn their perusal.” So it would seem 
you have made up your mind on the 
subject, and all I may say to an experi- 
enced young lady of sixteen, in opposi- 
tion to her settled judgment, may be 
throwing words to the wind. Still, 
my affection for you is so genuine, and 
my interest in your welfare so great, 
that I must venture to put in my caveat. 
Your opinion, founded as it is on your 
present tastes, and so confidently ex- 
pressed, may nevertheless be erroneous. 
In my younger days I indulged to some 
extent in this species of reading, and 
bave occasionally dipped into the novels 
with which the modern press is flood- 
ing the market, and my conviction is 
that, with comparatively few exceptions, 
the literature of novels is worthless, and 
the moral tendency evil. I do not in- 
tend to fortify my opinion by particular 
references and quotations, although the 
material for this is abundant, but to 
confine myself to a few general consid- 
erations. 

1. I object to this species of reading, 
because indulgence in it indisposes the 
mind for a less attractive, but more pro- 
fitable coyrse of reading. I appeal to 
your own experience in confirmation of 
this. A young lady who expects to 
take a respectable position in society, 
and aims to secure self-approbation and 
useful influence, must cultivate her mind 
aud enlarge her knowledge by an ac- 
quaintance with solid literature. This 
cannot be done without studious appli- 
cation. The mind is like a field, which 
diligent labour may make productive, 
and without which it will be overrun 
with weeds. Or what may seem a more 
apt illustration—the bee, by diligent 
toil from early morning till dewy eve, 
lays up its honeyed store for winter; 
while the butterfly, intent only on pre- 
sent gratification, spends its short-lived 
hours in sipping nectar from every flow- 
er. Your mental faculties can never be 
invigorated by living in the region of 
romance, and perhaps your honest ex- 
perience will already admit that you 
prefer the ideal to the real, and that 
your devotion to novels has singularly 
unfitted you for a more useful kind of 
reading, as dull and irksome. This will 
become more manifest as you proceed 
in your present course Good books, 
which would instruct and cultivate the 
mind, are suffered to lie neglected on 
your shelves; and even the word of 
God, which discloses the way of salva- 
tion, will be regarded as insipid. If 
you doubt this, try the experiment of 
laying down an absorbing novel in the 
midst of some high-wrought scene, and 
see if you can become interested in some 
solid book of instruction, and especially 
if that book be the Bible. You have 
been in the region of fiction, and will 
find it annoying to be brought down to 
the level of sober realities. The flitting 
butterfly scorns the direct and profitable 
labour of the bee. This process of in- 
dulgence in light reading will sooner or 
later tell in the absolute deterioration of 
the mental faculties, and, as a conse- 
quence, the character will become frivo- 
lous. 

2. I object because novels, as they 
are now generally constructed, afford a 
very unhealthy stimulus, both to the 
mind and heart. They are essentially 
sensual in their tendency, and appeal to 
those passions which, instead of being 
unduly excited, should be disciplined 
into subjection. One class of these 
writings *depend for their success on 
their high-wrought portrayals of passion, 
often of the basest kind, and the delinea- 
tion of scenes of which a pure-minded 
girl had better be ignorant. The ex- 
citement produced is uuwholesome and 
enervating, and the moral cannot be 


novel be without a story of love—withb- 
out perplexities and entanglements— 
without a good deal of deceit, artifice, 
and villainy? It must be well spiced 
to keep up the flagging attention, and 
minister to corrupt and perverted tastes. 
In a word, it must be sensualizing. It 
bas been said that most novels have a 
good moral; but even if this should be 
conceded, the moral is the least thing 
considered by the reader, and before it 
is reached, a demoralizing process, aris- 
ing from the scenes portrayed, has being 
going on, which renders it nugatory. 
Sometimes the hero is a villain, or he 
is represented as only comparatively 
vicious, with redeeming qualities—the 
female characters are generally artificial, 
sometimes untruthful, designing, selfish 
—the models, if good, are overstrained 
and unnatural—and, in a word, seldom 
is a character drawn, which a young 
reader should be justified in imitating. 
A little careful investigation and analy- 
sis would prove to any candid young 
reader that no good moral effect has re- 
sulted from their perusal; but, on the 
contrary, that the mind has become 
jaded by the excitement, thoughts and 
feelings have been stirred which had 
better have slumbered, and no visible 
moral improvement had been produced 
to compensate for the toil of reading. 

3. I object, and very strongly, to this 
kind of light literature, that its religious 
tendencies are hurtful. Aside from the 
positive viciousness of many novels, the 
great majority, written as they are by 
persons who have no just sense of reli- 
gion, convey exceedingly erroneous views 
of the principles which should guide us 
in our way to God and heaven. Take 
up any of the most fashionable and pop- 
ular of these, and if they contain no di- 
rect assault, or no sneering innuendo 
against evangelical views, they at least 
ignore them. Happiness, and as far as 
is said to the contrary, the only one 
worthy of pursuit is that which is de- 
rived from present prosperity and enjoy- 
ment. The denouement unfolds the es- 
cape from present complications, the de- 
feat of rivals, the acquisition of wealth, 
and a happy marriage; and there the 
matier is e, as if there were nothing 
to be attained beyond. A kind of poettc 
justice may be dealt out to the positive 
villain, but there is no intimation that 
all men are estranged from God, and 
need an humble return to him by repent- 
ance—no teaching that human suffering 
is the result of sin—that perfect happi- 
ness is not attainable in this life—that 
after marriage there may be severe trials 
as well as before—that true happiness 
springs alone from a return to God, obe- 
dience to his law, and faith in the Sa- 
viour; and that it is utterly futile to set 
up any other goal than that which God 
has fixed, by reaching which the true 
end of life is accomplished. Now, it 
may well be conceived, that to familiarize 
a young reader with these false stand- 
ards, must inevitably divert the attention 


from the true of character, 


otherwise than bad. What would a 


duty, and pursuit, laid down in the 
Scriptures. Nay, the scriptaral repre- 
sentation of man’s misery and cure be- 
comes distasteful, and the conviction 
produced that it is quite practicable, in 
despite of what God’s word teaches, to 
attain all our wishes, and secure happi- 
ness without the aid of religion, and that 
all we have to do is to overcome obsta- 
cles, obtain present happiness, and leave 
the future to take care of itself. 

Thus I have briefly adverted to the 
mental, moral, and religious tendencies 
of novel-reading, showing the pernicious 
influence of such fictitious literature: the 
mind is enervated, the moral sense 
blunted, and religious scepticism pro- 
moted. I could say much more on the 
subject, but this, my dear young friend, 
must for the present suffice. Novel- 
reading may appear to be a very inno- 
cent recreation, but those who are be- 
guiled by it, will sooner or later find its 
vitiating effects. They will discover 
that they have insensibly been led to 
form the most erroneous estimates of 
life, if they do not discover that they 
have been lured from the road to heaven, 
and betrayed to make shipwreck of faith. 


THE PARDONING POWER. 


E do not affirm that the National 
and State Executives abuse the 
power entrusted to them, by the pardon 
of criminals condemned in the regular 
course of law, while, on the contrary, 
we are not prepared to say their power 
is always wisely exercised. Law is 
designed to protect society, and the 
trial by jury framed especially to secure 
justice being done to all parties. Juries, 
in the rendition of their verdicts, are 
not infallible, and may sometimes be 
mistaken ; and yet, in the constitution 
of our courts, there are so many checks 
and safeguards, that itis to be presumed 
that, in most cases of trial, the truth is 
arrived at, and a just verdict rendered. 
When we hear, as we often do, that 
such decisions are set aside by execu- 
tive clemency interposing, and nullify- 
ing them, we naturally feel anxious to 
know what are the reasons upon which 
such acts are founded. The frequency 
of such cases is apt to bring trial by 
jury iato contempt, to make the forms 
of criminal law a mockery, and to cre- 
ate uneasiness in those who reverence 
the law as a terror to evil-doers. 

The pardon of condemned criminals 
should hence be cautiously pronounced, 
and never except in very clear cases. 
Political influence and the solicitations 
of interested parties should have no 
place in procuring such reversal, unless 
it be made manifest that, through over- 
sight or defective evidence, some great 
injustice has been dove. Should the 
public then, whose servants and agents 
the President and Governors of States 
unquestionably are, be satisfied with the 
mere announcement that prisoners have 
been discharged by the simple act of an 
executive officer? Have they not a 
right to know the reasons, and these 
stated in full under the signature of the 
officer who thus summarily sets aside 
the grave decisions of our courts? We 
know not whether there are any legal 
obligations restraining the exercise of 
the pardoning power, but we feel per- 
suaded that, if our high officers were re- 
quired to show the causes why they in- 
terfere with the regular course of justice, 
they would be more wary, and perhaps 
less influenced by outside representa- 
tions. Respect for existing law, and re- 
gard to public morals and security, 
should prevent their interference, except 
in cases which renders clemency imper- 
ative, and which they should feel obliged 
to make clear to the publie mind. 


MORE MEN. 


„Monz men! more men!“ This is 

the cry that we hear from all 
the churches. More men to preach 
God’s everlasting gospel—to scatter 
truth, and carry the consolations and 
hopes of religion into homes that are 
darkened and saddened by ignorance 
and guilt. The swelling population, of 
the land, the new centres to which 
moving masses are continually tending, 
the rapid increase of large cities and 
towns, the activity of Satan’s hosts, 
the growing worldliness of many in the 
Church, and of all without it, move good 
men to fear, and to an earnest call for 
more labourers for Christ, who shall 
oppose error by truth, and leading forth 
the people of God into new fields of 
effort, shall so defeat the enemy, and 
rescue the Church from its dangers, 
while they cast the light of divine truth 
far down into the shadows which en- 
compass the ignorant and the perishing. 
We do not wonder at the earnest cry, 
or that it should rise constantly higher, 
and grow more imperative in its de- 
mands. 

Nor do we wonder much that in 
some quarters there should be an at- 
tempt to satisfy this demand, by call- 
ing into the service of the Church 
a class of men who have not passed 
through the course of theological train- 
ing usually esteemed necessary for en- 
trance upon the work of the ministry. 
In the Church of England the liferates, 
that is, men who have not been educa- 
ted in either of the great Universities, 
are receiving ordination at the hands of 
the bishops. At the late Congrega- 
tional Council in Boston, the idea was 
received with favour that much effective 
work might be done by a class of min- 
isters, or pious laymen, whose training 
had been received chiefly in colportage, 
and in private labours among the poor 
and destitute. And we have heard an 
intimation that the Presbyterians of the 
South are considering the question whe- 
ther they cannot avail themselves of the 
talent and fitness for publie speaking of 
pious lawyers and others, through whom 
they may supply their terrible destitu- 
tions uatil a new generation of minis- 
ters shall arise. 

The Presbyterian Church, both in 
Scotland and in America, has always 
held fast by her principle that an edu- 
cated ministry was a necessity, and that 
long-continued and severe training was 
an essential preliminary to entrance upon 
the sacred office. We do not think that 
the mind of the Church has swerved 
from this principle; nor will she con- 
sent to any redaction of the standard 
of fitness for the great work. Just now 
Princeton Seminary stands before the 
Church as the advocate of an addition 
of a year to the term of theological 
study. Whether this request shall be 
granted by the General Assembly or 
not, there is no doubt that an increas- 
ing number of students will voluntarily 
extend the time of preparation for the 
most serious and laborious of all pro- 
fessions, and will not think the time 
wasted when they look back upon it 


from the midst of their toilsome work. 
For these men, so thoroughly furnished 
for their office, there will always be 
places, and always be pressing de- 
mand. Daniel Webster said that there 
was always “room” in the “upper 
story” of the profession of the law. 
This is true of every profession, and no 
amount of diligence and time employed 
in training for the highest posts will be 
misspent. We are in favour, therefore, 
of a fourth year at Princeton. 

But a question has been forced upon 
the attention of the Church by the pro- 
vidence of God, in the solving of which 
we think some relaxation of the strin- 
gency of the Church’s rule concerning 
ministerial education may well be al- 
lowed. From three to four millions of 
freedmen are open to the Church’s 
efforts, and these will look directly, in 
many places, to the Church in the North 
for instruction, both secular and reli- 
gious. Teacher and preacher may be 
combined in the persons of those who 
go to these multitudes. Nor is it abso- 
lutely needful that those who minister 
to them should be the graduates of our 
theological schools, or men versed in 
the various departments of learning 
usually required of entrants upon the 
sacred office. A more rapid training, 
and a more limited curriculum of stu- 
dies will do. The need is urgent, and 
the want should be quickly supplied. 
It may be said that these instructors 
need not be ordained, and may do their 
work as laymen; and that when it is 
done, they may fall back again into the 
ranks of private members of the Church. 
But the freedmen need ministers—those 
who can, by the law of the States, cele- 
brate the laws of marriage, which have 
been so long disregarded. They will 
need in their churches men who can 
baptize their children, and administer 
to them the communion, and therefore 
they will need ordained ministers of the 
gospel. We submit, therefore, to the 
judgment of the Church, whether the 
providence of God does not indicate 
that a class of ministers should be 
seught out, or at least permitted to pass 
into the sacred office, who, without the 
training of the schools, can instract 
these ignorant sons of toil, gather them 
into churches, and administer to them 
the ordinances of Christ’s house? 


— — 


APPEAL FOR THE FREEDMEN. 


HE following letter, addressed to 
one of the editors of the Pres- 
bylerian by a minister of the Presby- 
terian Church in the South, one worthy 
of all confidence and honour, deserves 
perusal. It is a call upon the Chris- 
tians of the North which ought to be 
heeded and answered. The editors of 
the Presbyterian will be glad to receive 
money for the purpose of purchasing 
books, &c., for the school mentioned in 
this letter, and we are very sure that 
greater good cannot now be accom- 
plished than by just such use of money. 
Will not each of our subscribers and 
readers consider this appeal as directed 
to them? 


“The war is all over now; at least I 
hope that, in my day, no war will disturb 
our happiness. We of the South accept 
the issues of the war as a clear intima 
tion of the will of God. To that will we 
bow. Especially do we feel that on the great 
subject of s/avery God has spoken in cloar 
and distinct terms. It is on this last 
point I wish to say a word, in behalf of 
the poor negro, once a slave; and now, by 
an unexpected turn of Providence, made 
free. You have lived in the South, and 
therefore you can form some idea of the 
state of things, and of the wants of the 
negro thus suddenly clevated to the condi- 
tion of a free man. 

“From what you know of our former 
slaves, you know that most of them are un- 
fit for the duties and responsibilities of 
free men. Very few can read, still fewer 
can write, or keep the most clementary 
account. This ought not to be; but it 
is so, and we must accept and act upon it 
as a simple fact. 

“This mass of ignorance must be en 
lightened. The young negroes must be 
educated. We have, in the South, been 
doing something in the way of teaching 
them in Sabbath schools. But for reasons 
that you know, (four you have been a 
Southern pastor,) this has been uphill 
work, and very little has been accom- 
plished. The Church in the South has 
been guilty in this matter. In the provi- 
dence of God, (and I for one see in all this 
the finger of God,) all obstacles have been 
taken away; barriers that have been the 
growth of ages, have been swept away as if 
by magic, and now the way is open for the 
Church to enter this field, and reap this 
rich harvest. ‘The cry of the negroes now 
made free is, ‘ We want tv learn to read!” 
They are more ready than ever to frequent 
the Sabbath-schools, and schools taught by 
persons of their own colour are crowded 
with eager learners. One school has al- 
ready been opened by a very worthy col- 
oured man. [ am. now speaking of this 
place. 

“What we want now to meet this ery for 
knowledge is—Ist. Books suited to such 
schouls. 2. Teachers of the proper qualifi- 
cations. 

“Some may say, Let the South look to 
this; and so we will, as far as we can. 
Apart from all motives generated by Chris- 
tian philanthropy, we are personally aud 
deeply interested. But we are ruined, so 
far as property is concerned. Families 
once in affluent circumstances are now re- 
duced to poverty. 

“Under these painful circumstances, I 
have concluded to appeal to you, and through 
you, to the rich Christians in the North. 

“Books are much needed. They must 
be of the most elementary kind—also slates, 
copy-books, pencils, &o. Can you not speak 
a good word to some in your city, and get 
them to aid us by sending books suitable 
for Sabbath and day-schools? I believe a 
donation of this kind would bo well re- 
ceived, and stimulate many here to new ex- 
ertions. 

“On the subjoct of teachers, there is a 
want which you can imagine. To the 
Christians of the North we must look for 
suitable teachers, and for their support for 
some time to come. We have no teachers 
for this particular department, and no funds. 
Besides, your kuowledge of the workings of 
slavery will teach you that Southerners 
will not enter this field, excopt as Sabbath- 
school teachers. On this, many are ready 
to enter with all their heart. Teachers for 
day-schools must come from abroad. 

“ Here is a wide field, and it is a very 
promising one. Let me say, candidly, that 
it is one of great difficulty. A teacher who 
comes South on this mission of love, must 
have much prudence, a deep, ardent, % 
sacrificing piety. IIe must look for opposi- 
tion and reproach. But they need not fear 
now. Let them come with the spirit of a 
foreign missionary, and I am persuaded that 
a rich reward awaits all who, with the pro- 
per spirit, enter this field. 

“Qn this subject | wished to say much, 
but I have no room. I trust you have caught 
my idea. I have conversed with several, 
and they fully concur with me in the above 
statements. I think Christian people in the 


South are waking up to the importance of 


this mighty work. 
Yours in the gospel of Christ, 


Southern Items and Opinions — The Execu- 
tion Ford Theatre. 


Messrs. Editors — We were lately per- 
mitted to have an extended interview 
with one of our ministerial brethren for- 
merly connected with this Presbytery, 
some items of which may prove inter- 
esting to your readers. 

When the war broke out, certain mem- 
bers of the Presbytery of Potomac con- 
cluded to cast in their lots with the 
South. They met shortly afterwards at 
Greenwood, Virginia, and took informal 
steps towards the organization @f a 
Southern Presbytery of Potomac, to 
cover the territory of their churches. 
They sent a representative to the first 
General Assembly of the Southern 
Church, who, though representing no or- 
ganized Presbytery, was received to a 
seat as a delegate. They did not then 
succeed in securing their organization, 
for some reason or other unknown. And 
they have had no subsequent meeting, 
and have never been organized into a 
Presbytery at all. Having abandoned 
the true Presbytery of Potomac, and 
having been left out in the cold in the 
South, the interesting question arises, 
Where do they now belong? To ren- 
der the case still more complicated, the 
Presbytery of Potomac, at a late meeting, 
(as has been generally noticed,) acting 
on the supposition, as I imagine, that 
these brethren had organized a Southern 
Presbytery of Potomac, and that it was 
therefore one of those whose names, and 
consequently members, were stricken 
from the roll by the action of the late 
Assembly, in conformity with that ac- 
tion (whereby Presbytery supposed it- 
self to be relieved of further responsi- 
bility or choice in the matter) proceeded 
to strike their names from its roll also. 
Where, then, do they belong? Have 
they not been involuntarily precipitated 
into the Congregational system, and be- 
come, nolens, volens, Independents ? 

The brother with whom we con- 
versed, representing the views of his 
Southern friends so far as he understood 
them, stated that many of them, before 
the war, had desired that there should be 
(wo Assemblies, and felt assured that such 
would certainly be the case in the fu- 
ture. The action of the last Assembly 
_— especially obnoxious to them. 

hey had done nothing for which they 
owed confession to any one. And they 
deprecated the idea of the Northern 
brethren attempting to evangelize the 
South, or seeking to gain possession of 
the church property there. In this lat- 
ter case, they would get only the pro- 
perty, but no members. How could 
they renounce their belief in their old 
position with regard to slavery. The 
action of the Assembly simply rendered 
their return impossible, by laying upon 
them exactions which they could not 
meet. Reference was made, in unfa- 
vourable contrast, to the conciliatory 
course which other denominations had 
seen fit to pursue in this matter as touch- 
ing their Southern members. For him- 
self personally, this gentleman argued 
that the war had settled no political 
question with regard to the rights of the 
States. Ile still clings to the Southern 
theory in reference to this subject, and 
sought to maintain it by argument. 

If all the Southern brethren sympa- 
thize in such views as these, thus ex- 
pressed, it will surely be a very difficult 
task, in our present stage of Charch le- 
gislution, to gain them to our fold again. 
But we live in very swift times; and 
the South still has a great deal to learn 
as to the meaning of the result of the 
late conflict. They will come to see it 
bye and bye, and then there will doubt- 
less be a very different expression of 
feeling and opinion. 

In pleasing contrast with such views, 
let me submit an extract from a letter 
lately received from an old college friend, 
who has been in Southern political life, 
and served in the rebel army during all 
the war to its close. It shows that some 
of the people have light ahead of the 
ministry. Speaking of the act of seces- 
sion, this writer says:—“ It was a mania 
now almost unaccountable: but it is set- 
tled, and for ever. The Constitution is 
so plainly interpreted that no one can 
gainsay the issue, and if the people of 
the North will only let the negro alone, 
as a political lever to subserve partizan 
purposes, the country will be more pros- 
perous in a few years than ever before. 
The people of the South submit in the 
most perfect good faith: unless the pol- 
icy of the North shall be so to degrade 
them, to oppress and punish them, that 
death itself be preferable to life, never 
again will they resort to arms to vindi- 
cate merely political issues. There is 
no cause for distrust. Not ten in a thou- 
sand of the late army of Northern Vir- 
ginia but would most persistently oppose 
any thing approaching resistance to the 
authority of the United States. I earn- 
estly anticipate a restoration to order 
and law very speedily. This is what 
the people anxiously desire. And never 
permit yourself to doubt for a moment 
the sincerity and good faith with which 
the people of Virginia will keep their 
obligations.“ 

Thus writes a lawyer, and late officer 
in the Southern army, who has been 
much in Richmond the past year, and 
especially since the collapse of Confed- 
erate prospects. Others will come to 
see and say the same things in course 
of time, and to confess that at least two 
things have been finally decided by the 
war—no more slavery, and no more 
supremacy of State rights. 

During the past week there has been 
great excitement concerning the swift 
retribution which has fallen upon those 
found guilty of participation in the 
assassination plot. The friends of the 
government tbink it has made the na 
tion stronger, by the exhibition of the 
power to enforce justice, and by the 
resolution thus displayed. Their time 
was short, indeed, after they were found 
guilty. But they gave President Lin- 
coln shorter time still in which to make 
preparation for death. 


In connection with this subject, it 
has been already announced that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association had 
failed in the fulfilment of its contract 
for the purchase of Ford’s Theatre. 
Nobody seemed willing to give them a 
hundred thousand dollars to put into a 
purchase, which they would not know 
what to do with when they got it. The 
owner this week advertised its re-open- 
ing for theatrical performances. A play 
was selected, the time set, and the day 
arrived. But there seemed to be so 
much decisive repagnance to the move- 
ment in the public mind, that the au- 
thorities saw fit to intervene, and the 
house was closed shortly before the 
hour for the play to open. 

This has cahed forth rather a lively 
discussion upon the whole theatrical 
question in some of the papers, in 
which some of the clergy are partici- 


pating. The proprietor of the theatre 
appears in this morning’s issue in de- 
fence of his course. One of the corres- 
pondents, Dr. N „had reflected se- 
verely upon the character of theatres in 
general. The style of the answer to 
this reflection, and the manner of the 
proprietor’s argument and defence, may 
be judged by the following extracts: 

“The theatre does not carry ‘profiunity 
and pollution’ with it. Older than the 
Christian Church; ennobled by the grand- 
est intellect which God, in his infinite wis- 
dom, has yet vouchsafed mankind; patron 
ized by the good and great every where, 
and here by every President ſrum George 
Washington to Abraham Lincoln inclusive, 
it is worthy of kinder words than you give, 
and capable of better results than your 
reverend correspondent appears willing to 
acknowledge, even should it retain its home 
in the house on Tenth street. 

“For the Church (taught within its sacred 
— some lessons, the results of which, I 

ope, have become evident in my life) I 
have no words but of respeet and duty; 
and [ can fully appreciate the Rev. Mr. 
N s good intentions; and I will say, 
Lam willing at any time to test the sin- 
eri of those who appear to desire a 
change in the uses of the building. Rut 1 
must claim the rights belonging to my 
citizenship—the absolute control of my 
property, and the perfect right to prose- 
cute my lawful business.” 

Some desire the government to pur- 
chase it; others, that some church 
should secure it; still others, that it 
should remain in its present hands. 
What will be the result, it remains for 
time to show. ILAWKEYE. 


— 
LETTER FROM THE SOUTIL 


[CORRESPONDENCK OF THR PRESBYTERIAN | 


Florida, Jane, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—True to their pre- 
vious history, the 161st Regiment New 
York Volunteers have been moving 
about quite frequently of late. On ac- 
count of the expected attack by Gen- 
eral Forrest at some point on the Mis- 
sissippi or Ohio river last October, we 
were hurriedly sent up to Paducah, 
Kentucky. It was delightful to find 
ourselves once more so far North, and 
we cherished the hope that we would 
be kept there. But vain are all expec- 
tations in army life, and we learn not 
to form any—to be like so many wooden 
pins, subject to the pleasure of our com- 
manders. 

Considerable labour had been ex- 
pended in fixing up comfortable quar- 
ters, when, after a stay of only four 
days, we were ordered to embark at 
once, southward bound! The unusual 
time of four weeks was accorded us at 
Columbus, Kentucky, where we made 
some warm friends among the citizens. 
Then, though ordered into winter quar- 
ters, only ten days were given us at 
Memphis, Tennessee. The closing days 
of December found us at White River 
Landing, on the Mississippi river, near 
the mouth of the White, at that time a 
bleak, dismal place. Left in quiet for 
seventeen days, we were then sent to 
the vicinity of New Orleans early in 
January of this year. Preparations 
were then being made with a view to 
operations against Mobile; and after a 
month of very wet, disagreeable wea- 
ther, we were sent to Dauphin Island, 
at the entrance of Mobile Bay, where, 
in connection with Forts Morgan and 
Barancas, a large army was soon col- 
lected, and the most careful and elabor- 
ate preparations made for an offensive 
movement into Alabama. Crossing the 
Bay, and taking part in the operations 
which resulted in the capture of Spanish 
Fort and Blakeley, we made a trium- 
phant entry into Mobile, and went into 
camp close to the middle line of forti- 
fications. 

Those of your readers who have not 
mingled directly with the army, can 
have little idea of the difficulty of ac- 
complishing any great things, in a reli- 
gious way, in the midst of such frequent 
changes. As an illustration, I may 
mention that at White River Landing 
we built a frame chapel, in the hope of 
remaining there some weeks, if not 
months. From indications in the regi- 
ment, I was deeply impressed with the 
belief that, with God’s blessing, much 
religious interest was about to be de- 
veloped, and great good accomplished. 
Accordingly, daily meetings, well at- 
tended, were held in the new chapel; 
successful efforts were made in favour 
of temperance, and an increasing atten- 
tion gave promise of still better things. 
But we were doomed to a sad disap- 
pointment; for, after a few days of 
such enjoyment, the invariable order to 
“embark” sent us to Kennerville, Louisi- 
ana, where continued wet weather and 
other inconveniences put a check upon 
our religious privileges. Soon after ar- 
riving at Dauphin Island, however, our 
daily mectings were resumed; the in- 
terest constantly increased; men who 
were backsliders when they came into 
the army, returned to their “ first love;“ 
and a few began to inquire the way to 
Jesus. It was a most precious season 
‘to the members of our regimental 
ehurch; but the projected campaign 
soon, too soon, brought it to a close. 

I wish I had a more favourable ac- 
count to give of the Presbyterian minis- 
ters and churches of Mobile. The Rev. 
Mr. Bargett, of the First church, and 
the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, of the Second, 
remained with their flocks after the 
evacuation of the city by the rebel 
troops; but the Rev. Mr. Neil, of the 
Third, left. It grieves me to be obliged 
to say, that all of them were loud and 
earnest in favour of rebellion. 

The pastor of the Third church hav- 
ing returned to his charge before we 
left the city, I attended divine service 
there on the ensuing Sabbath, and was 
quite pleased with the sermon; but not 
a little amused at one of the “infer- 
ences,“ which consisted of a warm and 
excited denunciation of all who would 
not exercise charity towards those who 
differed from them, referring, of course, 
to Unionists in their feelings towards 
the rebels. I could not repress the in- 
quiry in my own mind, why he had not 
practised this excellent grace before we 
took the city, and what it was that had 
wrought in him so sudden a perception 
of duty. It was really painful to see 
how, in addressing the throne of grace, 
he soared from the interests of indi- 
vidual Christians to “kingdoms, em- 
pires, and nations of the world,” and 
back again from these to the wants of 
the “poor and needy.” It appeared to 
be a difficult task—hard to leave such a 
vacuum unfilled—but the dear Confed- 
eracy was no more, and he had nothing 
to put in its place! I sincerely hope 
that, for his own comfort, he has found 
something ere this. 

It is a pleasure to state that before 
we left Mobile the pastor of the Second 
church had begun to pray for “those in 
authority here,” meaning, of course, our 


military authorities: we hope that he 


— — — 


has by this time reached the national 


government, and the President of the 
United States.” 

The congregations appeared very 
strange to a Northern eye—not one 
young man was to be seen. An oppres- 
sive military despotism bad reigned in 
the city, and “robbed the cradle and the 
grave” to fill up the army. 

Ao astonishing degree of ignorance 
prevailed among all classes as to the 
military, civil, and religious condition of 
the North. The most absurd stories 
were readily believed, if they were fa- 
vourable to Southern arms, and the gen- 
eral belief seemed to be that religion at 
the North bad fearfully declined, and 
the churches become dead, and overrun 
with worldliness and error. I thought 
they were quite incredulous as to my 
statements of the Fulton street and other 
prayer-meetings, our revivals, and the 
happy presence of the Spirit in our in- 
stitutions of learning. The story had 
been circulated by one who should have 
known better, that so great was the 
wickedness of our army, few, if any 
ministers could be induced to enter the 
chaplaincy, and that only one of all our 
soldiers had been converted during the 
whole war! To your readers such state- 
ments will sound only like the slang of 
the lower classes, but they were found 
among the higher and more intelligent. 

You have doubtless heard of the high 
prices of every thing previous to the 
capture of the city: think of a lady pay- 
ing several hundred dollars for a com- 
mon calico dress, one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred dollars for a pair of 
shoes, fifty to sixty dollars for shoes for 
her child, and ten dollars for a spool of 
cotton. Necessity led to many ingeni- 
ous devices, and, if twenty-six months 
of life in the army have not vitiated my 
taste, I saw a very neat and pretty vic- 
torine which was made entirely of tur- 
key feathers. 

In speaking of the prevalent igno- 
rance as to every thing connected with 
the North, I forgot to tell you how 
shocked and grieved [ was at hearing 
from the lips of men who should have 
known better—men of Northern birth 
who had but recently came South—that 
the Federal government entered upon 
and carried on this war solely to release 
the negroes from slavery! O pudor! 
It never entered into their mind that on 
our part it was a war against disunion, 
against rebellion! When they com- 
plained of their coloured servants leaving 
them, I had to tell them i was the fruit 
of rebelling. 

But it is time we were leaving this 
city; the order has arrived, and we will 
therefore embark, and bid you and your 
readers farewell. W. E. J. 


—— — 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Messrs. Editors—During the last few 
weeks there has been a lamentable 
searcity of interesting religious intelli- 
gence in the North-west. An unusual 
summer lull seems to rest upon our re- 
ligious movements. The Spirit, whose 
presence and power were so frequently 
witnessed in our congregations during 
the spring and winter, seems to be 
withheld from our churches. The re- 
turn of peace does not seem to have 
been marked, thus far, by those revivals 
of religious interest which many have 
predicted, and for which some of us 
have prayed. Coldness and barrenness 
mark our solemn feasts, and there are 
few who mourn over the desolations of 
Zion. “Turn, O backsliding children, 
saith the Lord; for lam married unto 
you: and I will take you, one of a city 
and two of a family, and will bring you 
to Zion: and I will give you pastors 
according to mine own heart, which 
shall feed you with knowledge and un- 
derstanding.” 


A KIND OF SECESSION. 


A few weeks since we chronicled a 
notice of a union meeting of the Old 
and New-school Presbyteries of Bloom- 
ington, in Illinois. The contemplated 
meeting was held, many fair words 
about re-union were spoken, and a set 
of resolutions, that certainly sounded 
well, and perhaps meant a great deal, 
were adopted. I understand that dur- 
ing the “palaver,” (I use the word in 
the African, and not in the English 
sense,) some old fogies had the temerity 
to look up the records of 1837 and ’38, 
and talk about the causes of the separa- 
tion. I learn also that the Presbyteries 
did not meet as such, but as a conven- 
tion of Christian brethren of the two 
denominations. _ Well, the convention 
met and adjourned. Perhaps, as yet, 
we see no visivle results of its meeting, 
except a kindlier feeling among the 
brethren of the two Presbyteries. It is 
very certain, however, that some time 
last month the large Old-school church 
at Bloomington, of which the Rev. H. 
R. Price has for some years past been 
pastor, went over to the New-school by 
what is claimed to have been, and pro- 
bably was, a majority vote of those 
legally entitled to vote upon the ques- 
tion. The seceders—(and I uso the 
word in no offensive sense)—claim to 
take, and perhaps do take with them the 
valuable church property, and every 
thing else except a large minority, many 
of whom have, it is argued, forfeited 
their right to vote by absence from 
church, and refusal to contribute their 
just proportion, according to their own 
engagements, or the rules of that con- 
gregation, to all its necessary expenses, 
although no disciplinary steps have been 
taken against them. Those who adhere 
to the old paths contend that they are a 
majority, that they were illegally and 
unjustly excluded from voting, and that 
the resolution to go over to the New- 
school did not represent the feelings 
and sentiments of a majority of the 
church, In this essentially “mixed” 
condition matters stand at present. A 
resort to the civil tribunals is talked of, 
and our Presbytery of Bloomington will 
soon meet, to take the case under ad- 
visement. Meanwhile, the Rev. Mr. 
Price still remains in our connection, 
but preaches for the seceded body, 
which, of course, occupies the old 
church edifice. The remonstrants also 
meet in the same place, and at the same 


time, claiming that Mr. Price is still 


their pastor. It is not often that a min- 
ister has the privilege of preaching re- 
gularly to two churches at the same 
time. I should suppose that such work 
would be almost as straining as it was 


for the one private of a militia company 


to form a hollow square. 

Such of your readers as have been 
familiar with the proceedings of our 
General Assembly for the last four years, 
will have learned that for some time 
pay, unfortanate and unpleasant di- 
visions, at least to some extent, have ex- 
isted in the Bloomington church, and 
have given rise to judicial cases, some of 
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appeal. With these cases Dr Thomas 
F. Worrell has been directly or indirectly 
connected; and the decisions of the A8 
sembly have not generally sustained the 
action of the session of the Bloomington 

church. Some recent action of the Pres. 
bytery of Bloomington in reviewing the 
action of the session of the Bloomington 
church upon certain matters growing out 
of the old difficulties, is said to have 
created additional disaffection among 

those members of the church who sus- 
tained the pastor and session in the pro- 
ceedings against Dr. Worrell, and I am 
informed that some of those who voted 

to go over to the New-school, and who 
went, allege as a reason for so doing, the 

impossibility of obtaining justice from 

our higher ecclesiastical courts. How 
far this reason prevailed, I am unable to 
say; but I hope it was not the reason. 
For, if secession can be justified on such 
grounds, when may it not occur, and 
where is it to stop? Would not such 
a course be revolutionary, anarchical, 
and unjustifiable, particularly at a time 
when submission to the deliverances of 


the Assembly is so imperatively de- 
manded ? 


TUE NORTH-WESTERN SANITARY FAIR, 

I here give preliminary notice that I 
do not intend to say any thing now upon 
this subject which will call for a eard in 
reply. The Fair, for which extensive 
and well-arranged preparations were 
made, and for the success of which high 
hopes were entertained, was opened with 
becoming and impressive ceremonies 
about the first of June, and continued, 
with unabated interest, for nearly three 
weeks. Thousands of people from all 
sections of the country flocked to Chicago 
for the purpose of visiting it. Some were 
actuated by patriotism, others by philan- 
thropy. Some came to get bargains, 
others came to gaze, in the true spirit of 
man-worship, upon Generals Grant, Sher- 
man, and other military celebrities who 
honoured the Fair by their attendance. 
So far as pecuniary results and the grati- 
lication of the people were concerned, it 
was, from its beginning to its close, a 
decided success. The nett proceeds are 
estimated at about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Of this amount fifty thou- 
sand dollars goes to the Chicago branch 
of the Christian Commission, which will 
continue its useful work awhile longer. 
The remainder is to be equally divided 
between the Soldier's IIome of Chicaga 
and the North-western Sanitary Com- 
mission, under whose immediate direc- 
tion the Fair was held. Yet it is 
doubted if the Chicago Christian Com- 
mission will gain materially by receiving 
the donation. People seem to have 
feared that it would have more money 
than it could judiciously expend, and go, 
hearing that it would receive these fifty 
thousand dollars, have withheld their 
donations. These have now almost en- 
tirely ceased, and the Commission would, 
perhaps, have been as well off financially, 
had it gone on in the old way, and re- 
ecived nothing from the Fair. 

CALVIN. 


— 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


Messrs. Edilors—<As the eye stretch- 
es over central Illinois at this season of 
the year, and beholds the rich harvest 
ready for the ingathering of the hus- 
bandman, one is forcibly reminded of 
the words-of the Psalmist—“ The eyes 
of all wait upon thee, and thou givest 
them their meat in due season.” But 
a consideration of the spiritual wants of 
this part of God’s heritage will cause 
us to hear the voice of Jesus saying, 
“Lift up your eyes and look on the 
fields, for they are white already to 
harvest.” IIowever, there are reapers 
here receiving wages. Fruit is being 
gathered here unto life eternal. Like 
Barnabas and Paul, we would rehearse 
to the Church what God has done for 
us lately on these broad prairies. 

About six miles west from Spring- 
field, Illinois, a district of country com- 
mences, which, in consequence of the 
fertility of the soil, has been significant- 
ly denominated Richland. 

Near the eastern boundary of this 
region, a colony from St Lawrence 
county, New York, consisting of eleven 
families, comprising fifty-two persons, 
made a settlement in the year 1834. 
This colony reached Illinois in October, 
1833, and its members were among the 
first of the early settlers of this State to 
move out into the open prairie. Unlike 
too many in this age, they did not leave 
God’s Church behind them when they 
turned their backs upon the East, but 
as their tenements dot the prairie, the 
house of the Lord is seen among them. 

The church, which was called Farm- 
ington, was organized January, 1834, 
with a membership consisting of thirty 
persons. The Rev. Thomas Galt, whose 
praise is in all the churches of this 
region, was the first pastor of the 
church, whose call was made out De- 
cember 10th, 1835. At the time of the 
division in the Presbyterian Church, 
known as “Old and New-school,’* the 
congregation adhered to the New- 
school, while the pastor, Mr. Galt, re- 
mained with the Old-school, but con- 
tinued to preach to the Farmington 
church until 1841. Since that time the 
church has had no pastor, but the pulpit 
has been supplied by different persons. 
The congregation has always been self- 
‘supporting, never having applied to any 
missionary organization for assistance. 

In the course of time some two or 
three families came into the Ric! land 
community, whose heads had been 
brought up in the region lying in and 
around Washington county, Pennsyl- 
vania. With hearts full of the spirit of 
the ‘‘ backbone of Presbyterianism,” they 
did not feel like casting in their lot with 
their brethren of the New-school. Ac- 
cordingly a committee of the Presby- 
tery of Sangamon organized what was 
known as the Centre church, with a 
membership of twelve persons, in the 
month of February, 1852. The Rev. 
Mr. Galt ministered to this church until 
compelled to retire from active labour 
by the disease which resulted in his 
death. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
S. M. Wilson, whose connection with 
the church ceased about one year since. 
During Mr. Wilson’s ministry, the 
church was blessed with a precious 
work of grace. ; 

In the summer of 1864 the congrega- 


tions of Centre and Farmington, while 
each maintained its ecclesiastical con- 


nection, agreed to unite in the sup 


of a minister. 


They entered into an 
arrangement with Mr. James D. Kerr, 
a graduate of the Western Theological 
Seminary, who was licensed to preach 


the gospel by the Presbytery of Wasb- 


which have reached the Assembly on 


ington in April, 1864. He came, he 
planted, he watered, and God gave the 
increase in an outpouring of the Spirit, 
as during his brief ministry many have 
been added to the church. As the 
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ral beauty. 


and our church in this city cannot but re- 
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people of God prayed, their hearts were 
drawn together, and the uv ty of the 
Spirit suggested outward u ion. Ace- 
cordingly, at the last me:ti.g of the 
Presbytery of Illinois, (N:-w-school,) 
the Farmington church ap lied for a 
dismissal to the Presbytery of Sanga- 
mon, (Old-school.) At the late stated 
meeting of the latter Presbytery, both 
the Centre and Farmington churches 
asked to be united in one organization, 
to be known as the Farmington church, 
which request was granted. We com- 
mend this successful experiment to our 
friends of the “re-union cause,” some of 
whom seem to forget that the Spirit 
must lead the way, not man. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Sangamon, beld June 15th, 
the Farmington church presented a call 
for the labours of Mr. James D. Kerr. 
Mr. Kerr having accepted the call, was 

ained to the work of the gospel min- 
, and installed pastor of the church. 
The Rev. J. G. Bergen, D.D., of Spring- 
field, presided, and proposed the consti- 
tutional questions; the Rev. G. W. F. 
Birch, of Springfield, preached the 
sermon; the Rev. J. A. Pinkerton, of 
Petersburg, delivered the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. D. C. Marquis, of 
Decatur, the charge to the people. 

Mr. Frederick H. Wines, of the last 
class of the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, has received a unanimous call to 
the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
church of Springfield, Illinois. Mr. 
Wines has accepted the call, and will 
be ordained and installed during the 
coming fall. 

The Third Presbyterian church of 
Springfield, Illinois, having disposed of 
the location of their place of worship, 
have secured a lot in another part of 
the city, on which the congregation 
proposes to erect immediately a house 
which will cost about thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars. SANGAMON. 


— 


HANOVER COLLEGE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THR PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Jerrensonvitte, Indiana, July 12, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—I have just returned 
from a visit to Hanover, Indiana, the 
seat of Hanover College. I had heard 
much of the beauty of the scenery, and 
was greatly pleased to find it so far su- 
perior to any thing I had conceived of. 
The college buildings are first seen on 
ascending the river from twelve miles 
below. Having gained the eminence on 
which the College stands, the scene 
changes at every step; the Ohio consti- 
tuting, as you move about, fine kaleides- 
copic views of beautiful lakes. The view 
down the river from the President's 
house reminded me of that obtained of 
Lake Llanberris, in North Wales, as you 
ascend Snowden on the west. It was a 
scene in a fairyland. The day was de- 
lightful, the air pure, fresh and balmy. 
The panorama of forests, and deep dells, 
and the river metamorphosed into lakes, 
only wanted the dark crag and the pur- 
ple mountain top to make it a Swiss dis- 
trict. Within short walks are deep- 
wooded ravines, with cascades of great 
beauty. The rock is full of fossils and 
the woods of wild flowers. The loca- 
tion furnishing most admirable advan- 
tages for the collection of birds, fish, in- 
sects, flowers, and fossils, in addition to 
the ordinary routine of college studies. 
The scene carried me back to my acade- 
mic days, and made me wish to live them 
o’er again. The College is in a flourish- 
ing condition, with an able faculty, with 
libraries, apparatus, buildings, and a lo- 
cation easy of access and of great natu- 
It is a Presbyterian insti- 
tution, and has educated, wholly or in 
part, about three thousand students, of 
whom some eight hundred have become 
ministers of the gospel. It has enjoyed 
twenty-four revivals of religion, in which 
there have been more than three hun- 
dred hopeful conversions. It is also the 
parent of the theological seminary of the 
North-west, now located in Chicago, to 
which it gave up twenty-six hundred 
volumes of its library, which are now in 
that Seminary. These facts made me 
feel that a Christian can hardly make a 
safer or a better investment than in 
contributing funds to this College, and 
giving encouragement to its noble and 
laborious Faculty. 

Very truly yours, O. 


CORNER-STONE LAID. 


The corner-stone of the edifice to be 
erected as a chapel of the Forticth strect 
Presbyterian Church (Rev. C. E. Hart, 
pastor), was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies on Thursday afternoon, July 6th, 
in the presence of a large and interested 
assemblage. The corner-stone was laid by 
B. B. Atterbury, Esq., who has been the 

rincipal contributor to the enterprise. 
The Rev. Dr. Campbell, with Messrs. Wil- 
son and Kellogg, took part in the exercises. 
A history of the enterprise was read by the 


Thusa new Presbyterian church assumes 
a definite form, and under auspices particu- 
larly encouraging. All the money needed 
for the building has been secured, while the 
ground on which it is located is the gene- 
rous gift of Mr. Ilanson K. Corning, who 
has identified himself with the enterprise 
from its very beginning. The church can, 
therefare, be dedicated to the worship of 
God, free from any pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. The lot on which the chapel is to 
stand, has a front on Fortieth street of 40 
feet, extending to a depth of 99 feet. The 
chapel, which will be a building plain but 
attractive, is estimated to accommodate near 
five hundred persons. It is expected that 
it will be ready for occupancy by the middle 
of the fall. The labours of Mr. Hart have 
been crowned thus far with great success, 


gard with intense interest the most ex- 
tended sphere of influence upon which this 
church now enters.—N. T. Observer. 


DR. PAXTON’S RESIGNATION. 


The Presbyterian Banner, of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, — “ Last Wednesday the 
Presbytery of Ohio dissolved the pastoral 
relation between Rev. William M. Paxton, 
D. D., and the First Presbyterian Church 
of this city. The people of the First 
Church acquicseed in the request of the 
pastor with the greatest reluctanec, and 
only from 2 conviction that to decline would 
be cruelty to their beloved pastor, and the 
Presbytery could scarcely bring itself to 
the point of dissolving a connection which 
had existed so long and so happily, while 
each member felt himself personally be- 
reaved. 

The pastorate of Dr. Paxton in this city 
has been a most successful one. During 
the fourteen years and six months he 
laboured here, there have been added to 
his church six hundred and sixty-three, of 
whom three hundred and eighty were by 
profession of faith. The contributions made 
in the same time to the support of the gos- 

l and all the various forms of Christian 
233 amount to $246,506.56. He 
leaves the church strong, vigorous, and 
united, and is followed by the best wishes 
and earnest prayers of his people and the 


A BROTHERLY RE-UNION. 


Joseph Junkin, Ksq., a hero of the 
Revoluiiunsry war, wounded at the battle 
of Brandywine, on the Ich of September, 
1777, and Eleanor Cochran, his wife, were 
the parents of ten sons and four daughters. 
They were natives of Pennsylvania, and all 
of their sons and daughters, except David, 
the tenth son, were born in the county of 
Cumberland. In the ycar 1806, Joseph 
Junkin removed with his family from 
Cumberland to Mercer county, Pennsy!- 
vania, where the family were and 
y educated. Of the family, consist- 
ing of two parents and fourteen children, 
but five survive, to wit:—Rev. Dr. George 
Junkin, Philadelphia, Pa; Hon. Benja- 
min Junkin, Lawrence county, Pa.; Cap- 
tain William F. Junkin, Hope Mills, Mer- 
cer county, Pa.; Matthew O. Junkin, 
Mayor of the city of Steubenville, Ohio; 
— the Rev. Dr. David X. Junkin, late 
Chaplain of the Naval School, —- 
Maryland, at present pastor of the North 
Presbyterian church, Chicago, Lilinois. 
„These five survivors of the large family of 
Joseph and Eleanor Junkin had a re- 
union—a brotherly meeting at the old 
homestead, IIope Mills, Mercer county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 5th inst. They had 
not met together under the old parental 
roof during the lapse of forty-one years. 
What changes had taken place in that one 
family! This meeting was a very extraor- 
dinary one, as the portion of the family re- 
maining are com of men of more than 
ordinary distinction. IIad the parents of 
the family still survived, they would have 
had the pleasure of looking, at this time, 
upon the fifth generation—could have 
counted an offspring of three hundred. 

The re-union of the five brothers, after a 
period of forty-one years, was attended 
with many happy incidents; yet the leaves 
of memory, as most of them now are in 
advanced age, seemed turned in mournful 
rustle, as they sat under the roof of the 
old | 

«And spake of a vanished scene, 
Of what they had once thought and ,; 

Of what had been, and might have been, 

And who wer + changed, and who were dead.” 

—Littshurg Gazette. 


On Wednesday night, the 5th inst., the 
Depository of the Board of Publication, 
New York city, was entered by burglars, 
and after having been searched by them, 
for the purpose of obtaining money, was 
wilfully set on fire. Nearly all the publi- 
cations of the Board have either been con- 
sumed, or so damaged by smoke and watcr 
as to bo rendered valueless. The amount 


cover the cost of the books destroyed, al- 
though in consequence of the increased 
value of paper and the cost of labour, the 
re-publication of the same amount of stock 
must necessarily greatly exceed the sum 
of the insurance. In addition to this loss, 
the suspension of business for some weeks 
must deprive the Board of its accustomed 
receipts from sales. ; 
—The First Reformed Dutch church of 
Hackensack, New Jersey, was entered last 
week by burglars, who carried off the 
carpets and the pulpit Bibles, one of which 
was a very costly onc, presented by the 
pastor’s mother at his late installation. 


Reformed Presbyterian. 


The Rev. Dr. Robert Patterson, the effi- 
cient and able pastor of the Meformed 
Presbyterian church in Chicago, Lilinois, 
was lately presented by his people with a 
generous purse of four hundred and five 
dollars on the occasion of his return from 
his long and eminently successful labours 
on behalf of the Christian Commission and 
in the army. 


Presbyterian (New-school. ) 

The Second church in Mantua, West 
Philadelphia, an outgrowth of the First 
church in Mantua, is in a highly encour- 
aging state. Its house of worship has, with- 
in the past few months, undergone im- 
provements which have made ita gem of 
a chapel. Sabbath before the last, four- 
teen persons, twelve of whom are heads of 
families, were received to its membership 
four of them on profession of their faith ; 
and others who have removed into the 
neighbourhood are preparing to cast in 


their lot with it. 


—A revival of great interest and marked 

wer has been in progress for some time 
in the town of Somerset, New York. It is 
thought that as many as two hundred con- 
versions have occurred. About half that 
number have united with the various 
churches, and the work is still going on. 

—The Rev. Wa'ter 8. Alexander, for 
four years pastor of the Congregational 
— in Pomfret, has received an urgent 
call from the First Presbyterian church in 
Racine, Wisconsin; salary $1200. 

—The Rev. Samuel Murdock, a licenti- 
ate of the Presbytery of Newark, was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Craneville, in Union 


county, New Jersey, a few days since. 


—Mr. C. N. Thomas, a graduate of the 
last class of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
has received and accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian church in Fort Covington, 


New York. 
Baptist. 

Miss Mary A. N. Swaim, before her 
death, paid to the treasurer of the Massa- 
chusetts Baptist Charitable Socicty, for 
the relief of the widows and children of 
deceased Baptist ministers, the sum of one 
thousand dollars. She also. paid to the 
American Baptist Missionary Union five 
thousand dollars, and provided by will for 
five thousand additional. In her will is a 
bequest of ten thousand dollars to the 
American Baptist IIome Mission So. 
ciety. 

—The Rev. D. J. R. Strayer, pastor of 
the Colerain Baptist church, Pennsylva- 
nia, baptized thirty-seven persons into the 
fellowship of the church, on Sabbath, 2 
inst. The revival is still in progress. The 
revival in Springficld, Massachusetts, under 
the pastoral labours of the Rev. A. K. Pot- 
ter, continues. Ile has baptized thirty- 
nine sinee February. 

—The Rev. N. Judson Clark has re- 
signed the pastorate of the First Baptist 
church of Cincinnati, Ohio. It is expected 
that he will return Kast, perhaps to New 
Kngland. 

—The Rev. D. A. Randall has resigned 
the pastorate of the First Baptist church 
of Columbus, Ohio. 

—The Cannon strect church, New York, 
having sold their house, and — an- 
other in a more cligible site, had a closing 
service in their old sanctuary on the last 
Sabbath in June. 

—On Friday evening, the 7th inst., a 
church was organized consisting of forty- 
three members, under the name of the 
Central Baptist church of Williamsburg, 
New York—oflicers were chosen, and articles 
of faith and church covenant adopted. A 
Sunday-school has been inaugurated, num- 
bering over sixty scholars, with a corps of 
teachers sufficient for double this number. 

Methodist. 

Bishop Kingsley has safely arrived at 
Denver City in time to meet the Colorado 
Conference on the 22d ult. As svon as the 
session is over he proceeds at onee to Olym- 
pia, W. T., the seat of the Oregon Confer. 
ence. Ilis journey had rather improved 
his health than otherwise. A later letter 
from the Bishop expresses great doubt as to 
his being able to reach the Pacific overland 
on account of the Indians. 

—The Rev. H. M. Blake left by his will 
toward the permanent endowment of the 
Methodist Biblical Institute the sum of 


entire religious community for the highest 
welfare of himself and family.” 


$500. Mrs. Martha Green, late of the 


of insurance will be nearly sufficient to. 


Hanover street Methodi«t }:piscopa! church, 
Boston, also left for the sime purpose $100. 

—The degree of Doctor of Divinity has 
been conferred on Rev. il: ary Cox, of the 
Second Union Methodi- ! piscopal church, 
St. Louis, Missouri, by tie Lowa Wesleyan 
University. 

—The Rev. Joseph S. Lame, recently 
chaplain of the Ninety-Third Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, has been appoint- 
ed pastor of the Second street Methodist 
Episcopal church, Philadelphia, in place of 
Rev. S. Townsend. The Rev. James Neill 
has been placed in charge of the Green 
street Methodist Episcopal church. The 
Rev. John L. Taft has been appointed mis- 
sionary to Richmond and Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, with a view to exploration“ 

—The Rev. William Hopkins has with- 
drawn from the Methodist Protestant 
church, and proposes to unite with the 
Methodist Episcopal church. : 

—The Methodist church in Chestertown, 
Maryland, propose, the coming year, to erect 
a fine church in that place—one which will 
be an honour to the Church. 


Congregational. 

The Rev. Lewis Bodwell, Agent of the 
Home Missionary Society in Kansas, has 
completed arrangements with four young 
men in the Senior Class at Bangor, to take 
charge of churches in different lities in 
Kansas on the eompletion of their course of. 
study. The Society has made provision for 
their support for a year, and they go with 
an excellent prospect of usefulness. 

—The Rev. Newton Heston died in 
Brooklyn, last week, of apoplexy, in the 
forty-first year of his age. IIe officiated for 
a long time in Philadelphia as a Methodist 
minister, attracting much attention by his 
oratory, his church being always crowded 
to listen to his sermons, but a few years ago 
he joined the Congregational denomination, 
and soon became a leading divine. About 
three years ago he was called to the pastor- 
ate of the State strect Congregational 
church, Brooklyn, where he remained until 
his death 

—Belvit College, through the efficient 
service of its agent, Rev. P'. C. Pettibone, 
has just finished an effort to raise $50,000 
toward its endowment, aud that mostly in 
Wisconsin, Mr. O. Harwood, of Wanwotosa, 
having given $15,000. Mr. Pettibone is 
now going on to raise $20,000 more upon 
the endowment, and $10,000 for a dormi- 
tory building. Insecking to come up to its 
ideal, a first-class New Kngland college, it 

et intends to strike for $40,000 for a li. 

rary fund, $15,000 for a fire proof library 
building, $40,000 for an observatory and 
apparatus, $7000 for lecture fund, and 
83000 for gymnasium; in all, $120,000. 

—The Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D., of Brain- 
tree, completed the fifty-fourth year of his 
ministry on the 2d inst., and preached an 
appropriate sermon. 


Episcopal. 

The coming General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church, in October next, will be 
one of the most important in the entire his- 
tory of the American see Church. 
According to Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith, 
in his reply to the Bishop’s L'astoral, an ef- 
furt will be made to introduce a new canon, 
intended to allow to the clergy of this 
Church more liberal relations with those of 
other denominations. “The return of the 
delegates from the Southern dioceses will 
be another and still more important feature 
of the coming Convention, and there are 
questions to be considered which will aid 
to make the occasion one of special interest. 

—The Board of Trustees of the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, held its 
annual meeting June 28. Bishop II. Pot- 
ter in the chair. The Rev. George F. Sey- 
mour was clected l'roſessor of Kecclesiastical 
Ilistory, by a vote of thirty cight out of 
seventy-three. The Brooklyn property has 
been sold, and the mortgage debt of the In- 
stitution paid. The present income is 
barely sufficient to meet charges ou the pro- 
perty. lence the amount needed for eur- 
rent expenses must be provided. The Com 
mittee to raise a fund of $150,000 was eon- 
tinued. 

Lutheran. 


The Rev. M. Colver, late of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary of Gettysburg, has accepted 
a call to the Cook port charge, l’ennsylvania. 

—The Rev. C. I. Khrenfeld, recently of 
Shippensburg, has accepted a call from the 
English Lutheran church at Mollidayshurg, 
Pennsylvania. 

—At the Commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Monday, July 3d, the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
on the Rev. G. F. Krotel, pastor of St. 
Mark's (E. I.) Church, and Professor 
traordinary in the Theological Seminary of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church at Vhila- 
delphia. 


Foreign Items. 


Six wonu Disease.—The silk-breeders 
of France are, we are told, in a position of 
the greatest distress. A strange disease, 
which has reappeared among the worms 
from time to time—notably in 1688 and 
1710—has, since 1860, recommenced its 
ravages, till the price of seed has risen ten- 
fuld, and the demand for mulberry-leaves 
has so fallen off that the planters threaten 
to cut down the trees and use the lands for 
some more profitable cultivation. The 
disease shows itself, according to a petition 
analyzed in the China Teleyraph, just as 
the worm is about to begin the cocoon, so 
that the breeder has the trouble of rearing 
for nothing, and has, to purchase seed, be- 
sides as it were, inthe dark. It would be no 
matter for surprise if silk in the next gen- 
eration became as costly as under the Roman 
empire, and a silk dress as complete a test of 
wealth as it was two hundred years ago.— 

‘all Mall Gazette. 


Patents. —The Bulletin des Lois gives 
a list of new patents taken out, some of 
which are curious, to say the least. Two 
inhabitants of Lyons have found a method 
of lining the envelopes of letters with 
silk, furming verttable billets douc. There 
is a patent for a cane, which may be ear- 
ried in the pocket and transformed into a 
seat; for an instrument for discovering 
beds of metal and subterrancous waters; 
for a vessel rising in the air, and being 
there steered ; for the application of steam 
to small boats used as toys for children ; 
and for making cigarettes without paper. 


Rana Avis.—A white blackbird was 
shot a few days since at Shaftesbury. It 
was sent to Mr. William IIart, of Christ- 
church, a bird and animal preserver, who 
says that it is the most perfect specimen of 
the white blackbird he ever saw, and a 
great curiosity. Dorset Chronicle. 


LineraL Girrs.—We understand that 
Mrs. Tyndal Bruce, of Falkland, has muni- 
ficently given the sum of $50,000 for the 
purpose of establishing fellowships and 
scholarships in the Uuiversity of lin- 
burgh, and $25,000 for the like purpose in 
the University of St. Andrews. — 
burgh Courant. 


Lirerary Emreror.—lIt is reported that 
the Emperor Napoleon has written an im- 
portant treatise during his tour in Algiers, 
and he is now revising it with the assistance 
of his ministers. It is divided into three 

s: — Ist. The Military Occupation. 
2d. The Colonists. 3d. The Arabs. 


Rare Books. In a collection of rare 
and important books just sold by auction by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of Leicester 
square, there occurred some books worthy 
of note: —“ Matthewe's Byble,” 1549, im- 

rfect -.19/. “Boceace, La Ruyne des 
Nobles,” rinted at Bruges by the eele- 
brated Collard Mansion, 1476; one of the 
scarcest books in existence, this copy having 
eight leaves in % simile—122/. A Dateh 
“Life of Christ, 1487—18/. 5s. “Cal 
coen,” a Dutch tract of six leaves, being the 


1HE 


first printed account of the Portuguese d s- 
coveric;: beyond th spe—I18/. “ Foxe’s 
Martyrs,’ the exce>-iv« ly rare first edition, 
of which no perfect copy is known—5/. 
“ Maripictro,” a volume from the celebrated 
Mecenate collection—27/. The first edi- 
tion of the “Testament in the Romanesche 
dialect,” 1560—27/.— London Times. 


Geclesinstical Record. 


The Rev. W. Alexander requests cor- 
respondents to address him at Beloit, Wis- 
consin. 

The Rev. Thomas C. Anderson has re- 
ceived and accepted a call from the church 
of Slate Lick, Pennsylvania. 

The pastoral relation between the Cen- 
tre Church, Allegheny Presbytery, and 
the Rev. W. W. MeKinney has been dis- 
solved. Mr. McKinney is to assist his 
father, Rev: Dr. McKinney, in the editor- 
ship of the Family Treasure. 

he Rev. D. P. Lowary has declined 
the call to the Second church of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 

The Rev. Frederick II. Wines has de- 
clined the call to the church of Upper 
Octorara, Pennsylvania, and accepted a call 
from the First Presbyterian church, Spring- 
field, Illinois, where correspondents will 
please address him. 


OUR NEW SERVANT. 
BY GRACE GREEN 


I think I must tell the children and their 
mammas of a wonderful servant we have had 
for about two months past. She is not Irish, 
or German, or African; but that exccedingly 
rare bird, a genuine American servant—han 
dy, «lever, and ente. er virtues are mani- 
fold. In the first place, she is wonderfully 
quiet—goes silently and weadily about her 
work—doing all that is required of her“ with 
neatness and dispateh.“!“ She is tem 

rod—i+ never “on the rampage’’—never 
maolent—never unkind to children. She has 
ne followers—never gues off without warning; 
never wastes, never blunders, don’t drink, 
and don't break the eighth commandment. 

I eall her a servant, bat she seems to me 
more like a helpful friend, a kindly companion ; 
and yet she is but a soulless thing, after all-— 
a mere wonderful piece of human mechanism ; 
Bho in—one of & Gibbs’ admirable 
Sewing Machines. 

I was very late in availing myself of the ser 
vices of this great, beneficent hand maiden of 
modern womanhood. I have longed for one 
vaguely for years, and made many re-olutions 
to procure one, but have refrained, from pain- 
ful doubts of my own ability to manage a crea 
ture that seemed to me se “fearfully and won- 
derfully made.” Being bat modestly endowed 
with mechanical ingenuity and insight, | 
dreaded the trouble and vexation of learning 
to work any machine, and my inquiries of 
friends were always for the most simple inven- 
tion. The weight of reliable evidence being 
overwhelming for that of Willeox & Gibbs, I 
at last decided upon it, procured it, and am 
more than satisfied. 

I began my acquaintance with it with some 
trepidation, but it soon put me quite at my 
ease. We were capital friends at once, and, as 
yot, have had no fallingout. Together we fell 
right to work, and manufactured an article of 
clothing very creditably that very morning. 

The simplicity of this machine is only 
equalled by the unerring accuracy with which 
it works. Our little daughter, after a very few 
trials, was able to manage it nicely, and the 
two are now on excellent terms. The only 
trouble is, that mamma cannot supply work 
fast enough. Sbe laughs to see it hungrily 
devour the tedious long seams which were once 
her aversion, and then lick up the little seams, 
hems, tacks, and fella, with such apparent 
relish. 

Ah, mothers and wives, when work presses— 
when muslins, linens, and prints, camber your 
drawers, and little ones clamour for spring 
“toggery,”’ the thought that in your sitting- 
room waits, ever to help you, a silent, trusty 
friend, of forty sewing-women power, is won 
drously sustaining, isn’t it? 

And while the novelty lasts at least, a sew- 
ing machine is u great incentive to industry in 
the family. Restless little girls delight in a 
kind of work co execedingly like play; and 
boys even take to it, and think it «jolly good 
1 te be able to manufactare their own 
Shirts. 

As for myself, I must confess T have not yet 
come to any real hard work with my machine. 
Tt still amuses me. [am still experimenting 
with it, and wondering at its Pack-like swift 
ness, I delight to set it at a long seam, and 
see it go like a greyhound on the seent—like 
Flora Temple on the course. In short, I don’t 
believe there will be any end to my enjoyment 
of my machine while the dry senor holds ont. 
—The Little Pilgrim. ad 


General Items 


— — — 


PALPARLE.~-An Episcopal rector, in a 
sermon on Bishop Delancey, has this odd 
statement: “The hands of the Bishop were 
infused with grace, which was palpable to 
those outside of the circle of the heads the 
impressed.” We have often heard of this 
prelatic grace transmitted from the tips of 
the fingers, but never before were informed 
that it was “ palpable” to outsiders What 
a pity that there was not a formal verifica- 
tion of the fact, for the full and final con- 
viction of all gainsayers! Vor we fear 
sober-minded folks will call this palpable 
grace palpable nonsense 


PAYING THEIR OWN Coin.—A Federal 
soldicr found in the Kpiseopal church in 
Mobile, a rebel congregation and a rebel 
pastor. The prayer for the President of 
the United States was omitted by the pas- 
tor, so when the contribution box was sent 
round, this soldier handing in a $5 bill of 
Confederate moncy, said, “The rebellion is 
a pic of your own baking—I pay in your 
own coin.’—Anoreille Whig. 

A Carrie Answerev.—The Rev. Dr. 
Bushnell having expressed a very poor 
opinion of “that which claims to be a na- 
tional hymn, entitled America,“ a friend 
of the author rejoins that he wrote the 
verses forty years ago for a Sunday-school 
celebration, never claimed them to be a na- 
tional hymn, and is not to blame because 
the nation c/// sing it. 


A Weattuy Cuvuren Corroration.— 
The value of the property of the corpora- 
tion of Trinity Church, New York, is esti- 
mated at $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. The 
church receives rents from nearly seven 
hundred buildings in the most desirable 
business portions of the city; and moreover 
owns very valuable picees of real estate, 
such as the graveyard on Broadway, St. 
Johu's Vark, and the cemetery in St. Luke's 
place, which yields no income. Belonging 
to such a wealthy church as Trinity would 
seem to be worth one’s while. 


or THe PrestpEnt.—The Pres- 
ident made an excursion to Aquia Creck 
on Sunday week, returning and resuming 
his arduous duties at Washington on Mon- 
day.—N. I. Tribune. The health of the 
President would, says the V. I. Observer, 
be improved, if he would rvs¢ on Sunday and 
take Monday for an excursion. The effect 


‘would be good on himself and on the na- 


tion. 


Inrerestina Service.—The Boston 
Traveller of July 3d says:—“In the Or- 
thodox church at Malden, yesterday, the 
twin children, a boy and a ga of the Rev. 
Mr. Reed, were presented for baptism. 
The mother was accompanied to the altar 
by the four * ; the grand- 
fathers, William Reed, Esq., of Taunton, 
and Dr. II. N. Page, of Chelsea, each bore 
a child in his arms, while the Rev. Mr. 
Reed officiated himself in the performance 
of the ordinance of baptism, giving to the 
two children the names of their four 
grandparents. The elder Reed is upwards 
of eighty years of age. The seene was 
both novel and interesting.“ 


New Featrurr.—A feature of the late 
Boston —— Council, according 
to the Methodist paper of that city, was its 
inclination “to stamp and clap hands on 
every possible oceasion.” It does not see 
any harm in this, and, moreover, says:— 


PRESBYTERIAN 


“If we like the good old Metho:i-t way of 
letting all the people say amen, und shout- 
ing ‘orth the raises af od, till! ning 
echo with julilant praise, we ing allow 
others to clap their hauds and stau, with 
their feet, even as the Council did during 
Dr. Sturtevant’s sermon, and Mr. Monod's 
address. But don't let us hear any more 
fault found with Methodist people for 
making a noise, even at camp-mecting.“ 


UNIox.— The Canadian papers say that 
the Presbyterian Synods of — Scotia and 
New Brunswick, which are in connection 
with the Free Church of Scotland, will con- 
summate their union in the course of the 
ear 1866. If the confederacy of all the 

rovinces of North America, which attract- 
ed last year so much attention, but which 
at present, notwithstahding the patronage 
of the plan by the English government, 
seems to have no bright prospects of an 
early realization, should be established, it 
would greatly promote the union movements 
among the religious denominations of those 
provinces. 


Cockney Zoo.oay.—Precocious young 
lady: Mamma, here's a heagle.“ Mam- 
ma, (reproachfully), “A heagle! O, you 
ignorant girl! Vy it's an howl!’ Keeper 
of the menagerie (respectfully), “Axes par- 
divg mum, tis an ’awk.”— Punch. 


Exputsion.—Wallace Butler, a returned 
Confederate, was expelled from the Second 
Presbyterian church, St. Louis, Missouri, 
on a recent Sunday, for refusing to ac- 
knowledge that he had committed a sin in 
joining the rebels, and repenting of his 
error. 


Resutr or Specunation.—A New 
York letter in the Providence Journal tells 
of a clergyman who lost $60,000 of his 
own, all of his mother’s estate, $100,000 
belonging to his father-in-law, and in 
volved two or three of his parishoners, by 
stock and gold speculations. He wound 
up by being dismissed from bis chureh, 
and is now consigned ta poverty in “a 
sequestered retreat.”’ 


New Cnunen. — A Presbyterian 
church is to be erected at Absecon, N. ., 
sufficient. funds having been raised for that 
purpose. The edifice will be frame, and be 
erected on the ground belonging to the con 
uregation, a, joining the cemetery, and it is 
intended to proceed immediately with the 
work. 


Wu see it recorded that a soap peddler 
was reecnily caught at sea during a storm, 
when he saved his life by taking a cike of 
his soap and washing himself ashore. The 
soap or the stery must have heen made from 
strong Lic. 


Domestic News. 


— ------ 


Save or Government llorses at 
ruia.—tThere was a large sale of government 
horses last week at Llerknes«’ Bazaar, in Ninth 
street, Philadelphia. The horses were of all 
sizes and conditions, and the bidding for them 
was at times quite spirited. They sold at 
prices ranging from $30 to $100, ace rding to 
the condition of their legs and feet, and amount 
of flesh upon their bones. Some of them 
looked as if they had been upon a hard cam- 
paign, and desired peace and plenty to restore 
them to their pristine vigour. Others had the 
appearance of horses that bad heen well fed 
and well eared for during their short life of 
Vicinsitude. 


Quick Wor«x.—They kill pigs by steam in 
Chicago, Illinvis. -A great iron claw, with five 
fingers, heoks out the pigs which are quarrel- 
ling in the pen below, and lifts the porkers to 
a gibbet near by, and then plunges them again 
in scalding water. By the machine fifty por- 
eines are killed, scraped, cleaned, 
aplit, and hung in rows, reidy for salting, 
within an hour. 


Extensive lotsontnec. — Daring the last few 
days thirty persons in the eastern portion of 
Vineinnati, Obie, and nine in Newport, Ken- 
tucky, were poisoned by cating cheese None 
of the cases proved fatal. 


Gone to Evrorr.—Ceneral 
J. C. Breckinridge, accompanied by Major C. 
T. Uelm, Confederate agent at Ilavana, left 
Havana on the 7th of July, in the English 
steamer Conway, for St. Thomas and Europe. 
Before embarking, Major [elm was detained 
on the wharf by a Southerner for a debt of 
$500, und the Major was obliged to give bonds 
une leave an agent to satixfy the party. 


A Lanar Estate.—The sworn value of the 
extate of the late James Dundas, of Philadel- 
phia, is $1,200,000, and the revenue stamp 
cost $600; being the largest in amount of any 
stump ever put upon an instrament of that 
charae'er yet aflixed in the city. The be- 
quests are all of a private character, and are 
principally to his near relatives. 


Discontinuep.—The iasue of five cent frac- 
tional curreney notes has becn discontinued by 
the Seeretary of the Treasury, with a view to 
bring into circulation the two und three cent 
nickels which have been hoarded. Further is- 
sues of three cent notes were forbidden by an 
not passed by the last Congress. 


Rat.way Accipents.—S.ome curious statis- 


ties relative to railway accidents have lately 


been publish d. Ifa train moving at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour be — stopped, 
the inmates will be hurled against the sides of 
the carriage with a force equal to that which 
they would be exposed to in falling from a win- 
dow in the sevond story of a house, If the 
train were moving at the rate of thirty miles 
per hour, they might ax well fall from a height 
of three pairs of stairs; and the sudden stop- 
pase of an express train would have the same 
effect as a fali from a fourth story. This ex- 
plains the devastation of a “collision.” 


Garar Finxe.—Barnum’s Museum and a 
number of adjoining buildings in New York 
were destroyed by fire on Thursday, July 1th. 
Nothing but the glass engine in the Museum 
was saved. Six buildings on Broadway, eight 
on Ann stre»t, and five on Fulton street were 
destroyed. The loss is estimated at $580,000, 
This is the second of Barnum’s museums which 
has been destroyed by fire, the other being in 
Philadelphia. 


Beer.—The consumption of heer is rapidly 
increasing in the United States. In 1800 the 
amount sold was eight millions of barrels, In 
1804 the quantity used had increased to twen- 
ty-four millions of barrels, or about an average 
of a barrel apiece for every body. 


Sirver Mines Discoversn.—Extensive and 
rich silver mines have recently been discovered 
fifty miles west of Denver city, at the foot of 
the Snowy range. [lundreds of assays show 
from $80 to $300 per ton. There is great ox- 
citement there and in the mountains. lun 
dreds of people are out there and Leyond the 
Snowy range on the Snake river. 


Exrenses or tue Pank ror One Year.— 
The expenses of maintaining the Central Park, 
New York, for the year 1864, according to an 
eatimate of the Commissioners, were about 
$150,000. The concerts are paid for by sub- 
seriptions of the railway companies and a few 
wealthy gentlemon who love music more than 
money. 


Contract Mapr.—Secretary Harlan has 
signed the contract for the extension of the 
Congressional Library. A New York company 
undertakes the work for the sum of $146,000, 
Operations will begin at once The north wing 
is to be finished by the Ist of January, 1866, 
and the whole by the Ist of April, L866. 


Hlourcipe —Stephen Iliss, a worthy citizen, 
was accidentally shot dead in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on Tuesday of last week, by a policeman 
who shot a mad dog The ball passed through 
the dog and then through Mr. Liss, three 
hundred feet off, killing both. 


Newsrarer Venpinc.—For the E of 
selling books and newspapers on the IIudson 
River Railroad, it is said that no less than 
$5000 a year is paid. For the same privilege 
on the Central Railroad, the tax is $5500 per 
year. This seems a large sum, and yet it js 
said that a large ineome is derived from the 
operations. On the IIudson River Road the 
sales average $100 to each through train. On 
the Central the average is $150 per train. The 
books and papers are not seld by the owners 
of the right, but by boys employed by them. 
The boys receive fifteen per cent. on all sales, 
and make large wages. 


Deata or Mapawe Buar.—Ma- 
dame Eliza B. Jumel died on the 16th inst., 
at her residence on Washington Heights. 
Her decease was not unexpected; and 
feebleness had done their work, and dissolu- 
tion had been imminent for a long time. She 
was married in carly life to M. Jumel, a 
French gentleman, who died, leaving her 
with one child. Later, her singular marriage 


| on the Sth inst., under instructions from the 


— 


with Aar o Burr brought her into public p - 
tice. Thy were ma: ie. aut the yeur 
1832; % the alliance a soon follo ly 
separ: . Sinee that t ve she has lived at 
her re-itence on Washington Heights. 5S e 
resumed tue name of her previous husband 
many years since. She was res and 
esteemed by the few to whom she was known. 
She owned a considerable tract of real estate 
on this Island; her properly is probably left 
to her grandchildren, the children of her 
daughter.—New York Post. 


Tur Crors.—The Agricultural Bureau has 
received reports from different parts of the 
country, which represent that the crops of 
hay, potatoes, and corn, will be larger than 
any previous year. The hay crop will be 
fully one-third larger than ever known be- 
fore. Outs are also reported to be very su 
perior, and a larger crop grown than for 
years previous. 


Great Stroru.—A severe storm on last 
Sunday afternoon and evening caused a 
freshet in the streams in the eastern portion 
of the State of Pennsylvania and the upper 
part of New Jersey. Considerable damage 
was done on the Raritan river, New Jersey, 
to the railroad bridges, canal, Ke. On the 
Wissahickon Creek and Neshaminy Creek, 
Peunsylvania, all the bridges were washed 
away. The Schuylkill was very turbulent, 
and an immense quantity of timber, barrels, 
Ko., came down. No damage was done along 
the city, however. At Manayunk some of the 
mills suffered. 


Cuntosity Overcomtne Goop Sense.—The 

rtico in front of the Suratt house, at Wash- 
ington, has been literally hacked to pieces by 
curiosity hunters; and one went so far the 
other day, as to offer a coloured servant of the 
house one hundred dollars for any piece of 
Mrs. Suratt’s wearing apparel she could 
secure. 


New Cuaret.—The new and beautiful chapel 
at tha United States general hospital of Fort- 
ress Miro is so far completed that services 
were held there July 16; and, by invitation of 
Chaplain E. P'. Roe, the Rev. Mr. Tisdale, 
chicf agent of the Christian Commission, con- 
ducted the first service, with the assistance of 
Chaplain Roe, The Brooklyn and Long Is- 
land braneh of the Christian Commission have 
eontribated $500 towards the construction of 
this chapel.» The Rev. Meesrs. Tisdale and 
Crane, of Norfolk, have contributed liberally 
by furnishing a suitable library for the sal. 
diers. 


Tur Aer Rerranine tar 
Decuarep UnconstirutionaL.— 
Judge McCandless, in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, July 
1x, read the opinion of Judge Grier and him- 
self, prepared, as he. stated, by Judge Grier, 
declaring the act of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania which repealed the charter of the Con- 
nellaville Railroad Company to be unconstitu— 
tional. This secures to Pittsburg and the west 
another outlot to the cast, and a direct rout to 
Baltimore and* Washington city, unless the 
decision should be reversed by the United 
States Supreme Court. 


New Batbag.— The long talked of inter- 
national bridge at Buffalo, N. V., cems about 
to be realized. Two million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars have been pledged for the work, 
which will consist of a durable and elegant 
iron bridge to span the Niagara at that point, 
as well as for the construction of a grand anion 
depot building, and the seven miles of railway 
around the city to connect the eastern lines 
with the bridge. The contract has been let. 


Comuina East.—The Pacific Railroad is ex- 
tending eastward from the shores of the great 
ocean from which it receives its name, as 
fast as enterprise, energy, money, and the 
combined labour of two thousand five hundred 
able-bodied men can force it. The road-bed 
is now being constructed through the moun- 
tains of Placer county, California, and the 
locomotive has already reached a point forty- 
three miles from Sacramento, which is one 
thousand eight hundred feet above the sea. 
OY. September Ist tho rails will he laid to 
Illinoistown. 


A Wire Dies on Hex Iusnann’s Grave.— 
A singular event occurred in the German Ro- 
formed Cemetery in Middletown, Frederick 
county, Maryland, about sunset on the 4th of 
July. Mrs. Hannah Keller, a widow lady, well 
advanced in years, residing in Middletown, in 
company with her daughter, visited the grave . 
of her deceased husband, on the evening above 
stated, and whilst trimming the flowers upon 
his tomb, was suddenly stricken by apoplexy 
and died in afewmoments. On the following 
afternoon her remains were deposited in the 
very spot where she died, by the side of those 
of her husband. 


Pextinent Questiox.—A_ Philadelphi> ha- 
per says the net earnings of the gas ks, 
as exhibited in the report of the tr. cos of 
the works, having amounted in two years to 
over $700,000, the people can see no reason 
why a reduction in the price should not he 
made of at least 25 per cent. 


A Provistonat Governor ror Frioripa.--- 
The President has issued a proclamation ap- 
pointing Judge William Marvin Provisional 
Governor for Florida. The rebel States have 
now all been furnished with Governors. 


Buryine run Dean.—Captain James M. 
Moore, of the Burial Bureau, left Washington 


Secretary of War, with a large force of men, 
for Andersonville, Georgia, for the purpose of 
laying out a cemetery, and properly interring 
therein the remains of our soldiers who died 
in the rebel prison at that place. 


Wuisxey Srrauck ur Liaurxixd.—On the 
10th inst. a bonded warehouse at Jamestown, 
seven miles from Springfield, Illinois, con- 
taining 25,000 barrels of whiskey, was strack 
by — and its contents destroyed. Tho 
whiskey flowed down hill into the Sangamon, 
and was covered all the way, and for more 
than a mile, in a sheet of flame. The Great 
Western Railroad bridge narrowly eseaped 
being set on fire by the burning fluid. The 
loss is estimated at $300,000. 


An Extensive Parer Miri, Desrroren.— 
A destructive fire occurred at Mount [lolly 
Springs, Peunsylvania, on the 12th inst. The 
extensive paper mills of Given Brothers were 
discovered to be on fire, and before the flames 
could be stayed, the building, together with 
the machinery and stock, were entirely con- 
sumed, The loss will ‘amount to about 
$30,000. The firm is insured in the Franklin 
for $5000, Cumberland Valley Mutual Protec- 
tion Company $5000, and Columbia Insur- 
ance Company $5000. The fire is supposed 
to have originated from « spark from the stack 
falling into the rag room. 


Exrensive.—-Five dollars a word will be 
charged by tho Atlantic Telegraph Company 
for messages. Itis thought that eight words 
can be transmitted each minute, or four mil- 
lions a year. This will earn them $20,000,000 
a year—more than four times their whole in- 
vestment. Such charges will quickly estab- 
lish another line. 


Lr us —Lemons, which used to sell for 
two or three dollars per box, now sell for four- 
toon. Those whe ean afford to drink even 
plain lemonade now, mast have a plethoric 
wallet. 

Ture Grant Fun —-Over the door of a 
small saddlery in Galena, Illinois, still hangs 
the sign, “Grant & Son.” The senior mem- 
ber of the firm is now living in Covington, 
Kentucky, and the junior member, now busy 
on national affairs in Washington, will visit 
him there next month. 


Trave.—Landseer defined photography to he 
“justice without merey.” 


Live Srocx.—The total valuation of the 
live stock of Pennsylvania is estimated at 
$105. 862,161. 


Foreign Jews. 


FROM SUROPE. 


Our latest foreign news has been received 
by the -teamers Persia Hansa, City of Washing 
ton, and North American. 


GREAT BRITALN, 


In the House of Lords, Earl Russell presented 
the correspondence from America as to the termi- 
nation of the war, and expressing satisfaction at 
the withlrawal of belligerent rights w the confed- 
erates. lu reply u, Lord Derby, he said there was 
nothing in the despatch to indwate that the usual 
courtesies were to be still denied to British vessels 
On the Sth inst, the Lord Chancellor announced 
his resignation in an appropriate valedictory ad- 
dress. He stated that he had repeatedly ex- 
pressed a desire to resign, in consequence of the 
unjust charges brought sgainst him, but Lord 
Palmerston and bis collengues bad dis-uaded him 
from deing so. He would say nothing in regaed 
to the vote of the House of Commons further than 
that he bowed to it, and hoped in time that a more 
favourable feeling woukl be entertrined toward 
him. Lord Crauworth is the new Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Lord Ravensworth gave notice that in the first 
session of the ensuing Parliament he should bring 
ina billto alter and amem! the Reman Catholic 


exemplar 


oath, enacted by the 10th George IV. If the go 
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run would ta p the quest.) %% would 
willl leave it n their hands Laid Fbury 
moved hat the e compuls ry indis. 
crim e use of te vurial service of the Estab 
lished ( urch deman! the early attention of the 
Legislature.” The House divided, when there ap- 
peared: Contents, 20; nom contents, 43. Majority 
against the resolution, 23. 

The British Parliament was prorogued, and a 
dissolution immediately followed. The Queen's 
speech was delivered by commission. It rejoices 
at the termination of the civil war in America, and 
trusts that the evil caused by the long conflict may 
be repaired, and prosperity restored in the States 
which have sutlered from the contest. 

The eighty-ninth anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States was cele- 
brated in London on July 4th. Two hundred per- 
sons were present. Hon. F. H. Morse presided. 

Sir Roderick Murchison has communicated to 
the papers intelligence received from the Foreign 
otlice, of the discovery by Mr. Barker of another 
great Central African lake, whence the Nile is 
sues, and which has been named by Me. Barker 
the Albert Nyanza. This second great Nilotic 
lake lies in north latitade 2 degrees 17 minutes, 
and Sir R. Murchison surmises that it is the Luta 
heard of by Speke, and placed hypothetically in 
about its true position on his map, but which he 
was preyented from examining. 

The premises of Messrs. Sotheley & Co., the 
well known book auctioneers in London, had been 
destroyed by fire. An eleven days’ sale of a rare 
biblical library had bat just commenced, and a 
most valuable collection of books was destroyed, 

A startling balloon accident had happened in 
Ireland. Mr. Coswell’s balloon, after having as- 
cended from Belfast with ten persons in the car, 
eilected a perilous deseent, owing to the valve at 
the top not acting properly. Eight of the wrenants 
succeeded in getting out, (some of them severely 
injured,) when the balloon again ascended with 
two gentlemen still in the car, and nothing had 
sinee been heard of it. 

FRANCE. 

At the fete given on the 4th of July by Mr. 
Bigelow, the American Minister at Paris, with the 
exception of Drouyu de Lhays ant the Diplomatic 
Corps, and Messieuts Chasseloup, Laubat, and De 
Lavallette, who are married to American ladies, 
nowe but Americans were admitted. Mr. Bigelow 
delivered a speech, in which he stated the conecili- 
of the Anterican 
Dancing then took place ina tent decorated with 
French and American lags. The Paris Petrie of 
the 4th inst. ys: — We are enabled to state that 
France and England, acting with a view to the 
preservation of peace and general conciliation. 
have come to an agreement upon the principal 
questions Which may result from the present state 
of American athirs.”” The Corps Legislatif had 
passed the bill providing for the construction of 
the Great Exhibition baildiney in the Champs de 
Mars. An Imperial deeree dissolves the Minis 
terial Couneils. The new elections are to take 
place on the 22 of July. The weekly returns of 
the Bank of Frauce show an increase in the cash 
in hawt of 15.250,000 franes, making the total 
bullion of $ 103,000,000, a sum hivher than has 
been tonchedt for several years, 


SPAIN. 


The Madrid journals assert thatthe government 
of Spain will shortly recognize the Kingdom of 
Italy, without prejudicing the interests of the Cath- 
olies. 


ITALY. 


The failure of the negotiations between the 
Italian government and the Pope was the leading 
theme in Italy. The Opinione of Florence had 
stated that the Pope rejected the demand that the 
bishops should be required to take the oath of 
allegiance, but he had consented to order them to 
yield obedience to the laws and to the State. The 
Nazione states that the negotiations had not only 
been interrupted, but broken off It further de 
clares that the above statements by the Opinione 
are incorrect, and says it is true that the Pope 
rejected’ the proposal for the bishops to take the 
oath of allegiance; bat it is not correct that his 
Holiness consented to order the bishops to pro 
mise obedience to the laws andl the State. Rome 
has made no counter proposals, It is equally in- 
correct that the Pope requested a moditication in 
the heading of the exequatur. The Roman court 
declared that it could neither accept the exe- 
qnatur, nor enter into any discussion upon the 
form that might be given to it. Florence papers 
assert that MM) Bach and Hubner have both 
actively interfered, on the part of the Vienna 
Cabinet, to prevent an onderstanding between 
Italy and the Pope; and add that the Austrian 
Charge (Affaires, at Berlin, has addressed to the 
Berlin Cabinet some strong remonstrances against 
the project of a commercial treaty between Italy 
and the Zollverein. The Paris Putrie states that 
the negotiations between Rome and Mexico are 
still pending. 

EGYPT. 

Advices from Alexandria to June 28th reported 
continned ravages by the cholera, both there and 
at Cairo, but the epidemic was considered to be 
asstning a less alarming character. 


AUSTRIA. 


In military circles it is positively asserted that a 
Cabinet order has been issued to place the entire 
army on a peace footing. It is also stated that 
proposals are entertained for other reductions of 
the public expenditure. It is expected that the 
new ministry will be formed on July 3d or 4th. 


Married. 


At Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, on June 22d, 
by the Rev. G. W. Zahniser, Major G. W. Gan- 
retrson to Miss Canoune 8. Minter, beth of 
Huntingdon. 

Also, on the 6th inst., by the same, Mr. WII 
pen F. to Miss Kare B. Jounston, 
both of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 

May isch, by the Rev. R. M. Wallace, Mr. J. 

. Provcu, of Somerset county, Pennsylvania, 
to Miss Banana E. Hitt, of Indiana county, 
Pennsylvania. 

Also, May Isch, by the same, Mr. Jacow®yett 
to Miss Many Jane Haws, both of Northum- 
berland county, Pennsylvania. 

Also, on the 6th inst., by the same, Dr. Ina R. 
Piran to Miss Barsara Cumuirr, both of Alle- 
gheny county, Pennsylvania. 

At Peoria, IIlinois, Jane 29th, by the Rev. W. 
E. MacLaren, Samvet M. Guest, of Michigan, to 
Mary E., daughter of the late Rev. Wittiam R. 
Sutru, of Northumberland, Peunsylvania. 

In Chicago, Illinois, on the Ilth inst., by the 
Rev. Frederick T. Brown, D. D., Cnantzs F. 
wirr to Jane B. Hoar, all of Chicago. 

On the 25th of May, by Rev. Robert Hamill, 
Mr. Ricuanůd H. Saaw, of Clearfield, to Miss 
Saran J., daughter of Mr. Mituiaan, of 
Centre Ifill, Centre county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 29th of June, by the same, Mr. Gronce 
W. Cntssuax, of Snow Shoe, to Miss Louisa 
Waasen, of Reedsville, Mifflin county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In Morris, Illinois, on the 13th inst., by the 
Rev. R. Frame, Witt Giiwan, of Ottawa, IIIi- 
nois, to Mary E., daughter of tho ofliciating 
clergyman. 

In Belvidere, Now Jersey, on the 13th inst., by 
the Rev. E. Clarke Cline, Dr. T. 
recently Assistant Surgeon of the Ilth Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteers, to Miss Con xz C. 
Suarr, daughter of the late Judge William R. 
Sharp. 

On the 15th inst., by the Rev. John White, Mr. 
Samust A. Waun to Miss Potty Kvueckyer, all 
of Summit Hill, Carbon county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


| All Obituaries over three lines lo be paid for in a vn 
al the rate of ten cents for every tla words.| 


_— 


Died, in Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
June 29th, THEODORE HOWARD, son of ED- 
WARD and ISABELLA J. MYERS, aged four 
years and four months. “Lift up your heads, ye 
golden gates, and let the little travellers in.” 

Died, at the residence of J. B. Rutherford, 
near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, June 28th, 
MARION, infant daughter of JAMES and 
LUCIE McCLURE, of Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, aged six months and twenty-three days. 

Died, suddenly, on the 13th inst., at Keokuk 
lowa, Mrs. A. J. STATLER, daughter of D. and 
M. Urich, formerly from Harrisburg Pennsyl- 
vania, aged twenty-one years. 


Died, in Mayberry Township, Columbia county, 
Pennsylvania, on the goth of June, Mrs. SARA 
METLER, wife of ISAAC D. KASE, in the 
fiftieth year of her age. The deceased was en- 
deared to many friends by her gentle virtues and 
Christian conduct. For many years 
she had n a consistent follower of the meck 
and lowly Jesus; and, after a lingering illness, 
she fell asleep in him, filled w... tl + weet sus- 
taining hope of an eternal rest above. In her 
death an aillicted husband has been bereft of a 
loving wife, and the daughters of an excellent 
and tender mother. Our loss is her eternal gain.“ 

Died, in Youngwomanstown, Clinton county, 
Pennsylvania, January 17th, 1865, DANIEL 
WILCOX, aged twenty-seven years. The de- 
ceased was a native of McDonough, Chenango 
county, New York. He came to this State when 
quite young. He resided for some time at Wells- 
boro’, Tioga county, and at Montoursville, Ly- 
coming county. About six years ago he joined 
the Presbyterian church then being organized at 
Youngwomanstown, and lived a consistent mem- 
ber to the time of his death. In his daily and 
domestic life he was all that could be desired. 
A useful citizen, a devoted husband, and an alffec- 
tionate father. He leaves a wife aud child to 
inourn his loss. L. 

Died, at Concord, Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 27th of June, Mrs. JANE II. wife 
of Mr. k. H. BROWN, à ruling elder in Upper 
Tuscarora church, aged fifty-four years and eight 
months. Mrs. Brown's piety was of an carnest 
but unobtrusive character. It shone most bright. 


ly in her home and in the house of affliction and 
mourning. er's was the adorning of “a meek 
and quiet spirit, which in the sight of God is of 


gre.’ price.” Though long, and at time 
verel;, afflicted, she cheerfully 
ing this was the pathway by which her Father 
would lead her. In the last hour the of 
God failed her not. “ Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints.” . 


Died, in Norwich, Connecticut, July Ist, of 
typhoid fever, EUGENE M, son of the late Gen. 
eral A. M. PREVOST, of Philadelphia, in his 
thirtieth year. At a meeting of the officers and 
employees of the Norwich Arms Company, held 
two days after, the mest flatterin preamble and 
resolutions were passed regarding bis noble prin- 
ciples, and altogether exemplary business and 
social character. They claim that their feelings 
of love can only be appreciated by those who 
have been so closely connected with him as thoy 
have been. We copy from the Norwich Bulletin 
the following morited tribute: Three years ago 
Mr. Prevost came from his native city, where he 
had been engaged in the manufacture of musket 
locks, and connected himself with the Norwich 
Arms — ys. in which he has held important 

itions of trust. His daily walk and conversa- 
ion were indicative of his high-toned, manly 
character. The church has — & consistent 
member, who manifested his faith by his works: 
the Mount Pleasant Mission-school an efficient 
officer; the Temperance Societies grieve for a 
loved brother and generous co-worker, who es- 
poused their cause from no personal considora- 
tion, but that the erring might bo reclaimed, and 
the weak strengthened, by example and precept. 
A bright intellect and a polished gentleman aro 
missing from our first circles of Society. An 
active young citizen, zealous in ever — 
will no more grasp us by the hand, nor gather 
with us in public meetings. Ho has passed 
away, ‘leaving footprints on the sands of time.’ 
Early in life his star has set, ‘as sets the morn- 
ing star, which goes not down behind the dark- 


ened west, but melts away in the brightness of 
heaven.“ 


Hotices. 


— 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE—EXERCISES QF 
COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 


Sunday, July 23d. 
10% A. M., Baccalaureate Sermon, by President 
Catrens., (Brainerd Church.) 
7's P. M., Sermon before the Brainerd Evangeli- 
cal Society, by Rev. N. L. Rice, U. U, 
New York, (Ist Presb. church.) 
Monday, July 2th. 
4 F. XI.. Addresses tothe Students by Members 
of the Committee appointed by 
Synod, (Chapel.) : 
S I'. M. Junior Orations, (tst Presb. ehureh ) 


Tuesday, July 25th. 


9 A. M., “Reunions” of the Frahktin and 
Washington Literary Societies, in 
their respective Halls. 

2% T'. M., Address at the Laying of the Corner 
stone of the Jenks Chemical Hall. 
on Collego Hill, by Rev. Pret. 
W. Gaees, D of Prince 
ton, New Jersey, (Class of 1810.) 

4 P. M., Meeting of the Alumni, (Chapel) 

S TP. M., Oration before the Literary Societies, 
by Rev. James W. Woon, of Allen- 
town, Class of 1837, (Ist Presb. ch.) 


Wednesday, July 2th. 

9 A. M., Bachelors’ and Masters’ Orations, and 
Couſerriug of Degrees, (Firat res- 
byterian church.) 

3 P. M., Ro unions of the various Classes, (Col 
lege Hill.) 

ea Immediately afler the Commencement 

Exercises, Wednesday morning, the Alumni with 
the Corporation, the Faculty and invited guests. 
will form in procession, and repair to the Ma- 
sonic Hall, where a Collation will be furnished 
by the ladies of Easton. 


The Alumni are requested to register their 


names on arrival at Maxwell's Book Store 
Candidates for Admission to Lafayette College 
will — themselves for examination, at 8 
o'clock on Tuesday morning, in the College 
Chapel. 
Arrangements have been made on most of the 
Easton Railroads for a reduction of fare. From 
Philadelphia, both the North Pennsylvania and 
the Camden and Aimboy issue excursion tickets. 


FRANKLIN LITERARY SOCIETY OF LA. 


FAYETTE COLLEGE.—The Annual Ke union 
Meeting of tho Franklin Literary Society of La- 
fayette College will be held in the Hall, at Fas- 
ton, Penusylvania, on Tuesday next, 25th in- t., 
at 9 o'clock, A. M. All regular and honorary 
members are invited to attend. The Oration will 
be delivered by the Rev. A. W. Sproull, of 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Gronda T. Ketunn, 
‘Cor. Sce’y of Franklin Literary Socicty. 


— — — — 


WASHINGTON LITERARY SOCIETY. 


Ro. union of the Washington Literary Society of 
Lafayette College will be held on Tuesday next, 
25th inst., at 9 o'clock, A. M. All members are 
invited to attend. 


ROARD OF PUBLICATION.—A Statew 
ile of the Presbyterian Board of Publies 
tien will be held on Tuesday next, the 25th inst. 
at 4 o'clock, P. M., at the Publication 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

W. M. Rice, Recording Clerk. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH—N. NV. corner of Npruce and Seventcenth 
streets, Philadelphia.—Divine service may be 
expected in this Church to-morrow (Sabbath) 
Morning, 23d inst., at half-past 10 o'clock. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. William Laurie. 


UNION SERVICES.—The Seventh and Tenth 
Presbyterian Churehes, Philadelphia, will wor- 
ship together until after the first Sabbath of Sep- 
tember. During the month of July, and on the 
first Sabbath of August, service will be held in 
the morning at the Tenth Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut streets, at half-past 10 
o'clock; and in the Afternoon at the Seventh 
Church, Broad street above Chestnut, at 5 o’cloek. 


SPRING GARDEN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH — Corner of Eleventh and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia—Will be open for Diving 
Service on Sabbath Mornings and Evenings, anc 
on Wednesday Evenings, throughout the sum 
mer. Morning services at half-past 10 o'clock, 
and Evening at 8 o'clock. - 


UNION PRATERMEERTING. — Daily Union 
L'rayer-Meoting, from twelve to ono o'clock, in 
the Hall, No. 1011 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. 


— — 


NEW CHURCH ENTERPRISE.—-The New 
Church Enterprise in the northern part of the 
city, under the charge of the Central Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, will hold services for the pre- 
sent (until a Lecture Room can be built) in the 
house No. 1855 Camac Street, near Berks, Phila- 
delphia. The Rev. Alfred Taylor will preach ai 
half-past ten A. M. and at four P. M. 
School at half-past two P. M. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


I wish Agents in every Town and County, to 
sell my new of “ The Child's Prayer; 
or, Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep,” advertised in 
this paper of the 10th of June. 

Old Agents say they never sold any thing that 
sold so easily. Exclusive control of territory 
given. 

For particulars, address 

W. J. HOLLAND, Publisher, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


A FINE OPENING AND A GREAT BARGAIN 
FEMALE SEMINARY. 


A splendid Villa, newly built, with modern 
improvements for „12 Hot and Cold 
Water to different parts of the House, Marble 
Mantles, Airy Rooms; and, with slight changes, 
admirably adapted for a 


FEMALE SEMINARY, 


Capable of accommodating at once about 60 
Boarders; situated on a romantic flat of over 
two (2) acres, finely ornamented with Shrubbery 
and Evergreens, in Toledo, Ohio, a healthy and 
flourishing city of over 20.000 inhabitants, and 40 
miles from the nearest Female Seminary. 
The whole for $10,000; only $2500 cash. Bal- 
ance in four years, if sold soon. 
Address, giving reference to one or more 01d 
school Presbyterian ministers, 
H. J. RAFFENSPERGER, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


LAWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


The Fall Session will begin on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 12. 


C. W. NASSAU, Principal. 


CHESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINARY, ~ 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE will re- 
open their Boarding, and Day School, at 1615 
Cuxzstsut Sraeet, on Wednes- 
day, September 13. Particulars from Circulars. 


HIGHTSTOWN CLASSICAL INSTITUTE 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


—u¾ 


The next Term will commence on Tuesday, 
August 29th. For Circulars, address 
Rev. J. E. ALEXANDER, Principal, 
Hightstown, New Jersey. 


— 
— — — — — — — 


RINCIPAL WANTED.—A Male Principal 
will be wanted on September Ist, to take 
charge of a Public School at Port Deposit, Md. 
Salary $150 per quarter. Apply to J. MSAY, 
Port Deposit, Maryland. 


GRADUATE OF TIE UNIVERSITY OF 

Pennsylvania will give private Lessons in 

Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. Apply to Box 
48, Germantown Post Office, Pennsylvania, 


Sabbath - 
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texts. The Bishop 
in searching into the mind of the Spirit, 
is furmshed with all the necessary appliances of 
learning, and an examination of his labours will 
prove him to be a careful critic, who, although he 
may sometimes fall into mistakes, uses every pre. 
caution to be right. For the student he is both a 
model and instructor for exactness, and his com- 
mentaries and new translations will find favour. 


We have received No. 3, Vol. III, of « Way- 
Marks in the Wilderness, Edited by James Inglis, 
of New York.” This is a carefully edited peri- 
odical, devoted chiefly to the subject of prophecy, 
in which the various articles are written with 
more than common ability, and although the 
views may not always be admitted as containing 
the right theory of interpretation, they are worthy 
of respectful consideration. 

The “Man without a Country” is published 
separately, as one of the most striking articles 
which has appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
While we presume it to be a fiction in its main 
particulars, it teaches a salutary lesson. 

The “Song of the Shirt,’ and other Poems, by 
Thomas Hood, form the second volume of “ The 
Cottage Library,” in course of publication by 
Bunce & Huntington, of New York. It is a cheap 
edition, and yet is beautifully printed and illus 
trated, and is likely to attract much attention to 
the plan of the publishers. The first number, 
consisting of “Home Ballade by our Home Poets,” 
did not reach us. 


A small pocket volume, published by the Pres- 
byterian Publication Committee, entitled, “Impor- 
tant Questions, by the Rev. James Smith, of 
Cheltenham, England,” is deserving of notice for 
its bappy illustrations of practical questions in the 
Holy Scriptures. 


Another 32mo volume, published by Taggard & 
Thompson, of Boston, entitled, «Charter of Ameri- 
can Liberty,” embraces in this convenient form 
the Constitution of the United States,the Declara- 
tion of -Independence, Washington's Farewell 
Address, Procla mation of Emancipation, and His- 
tory of the American Flag. 


„Memorial of David Magie, D.D., of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey,” is an affectionate and just tribute to 
a departed minister of Christ, whose praise is in 
the churches. The brief memorial is followed by 
the funeral sermon by the Rev. David H. Pierson, 
which is condensed and appropriate. 


“Belial. A Novel.” From the press of the 
Harpers, New York. 8 vo, pp. 119. 

From the same publishers,“ Dennis Donne, a 
Novel, by Annie Thomas.” 8 vo, pp. 147. 


The Philadelphia Photographer, No. 19, with a 
Specimen Plate. Interesting. as usual. 


“In Memoriam. A Discourse upon the Cha- 
racter and Death of Abraham Lincoln, by Rev. 
John C. Thompson, of Pottstown, Pennsylvania.” 
An excellent discourse, well written, clear, vivid 
in its descriptions, and impressive in the lessons 
it inculcates. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


We have received the following pamphlets, 
all of special interest in their bearing: 

“Tne Hawaiian Islands, as Developed by Mis- 
sionary Labours. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., 
Professor in Harvard University.” 

«Know Thyself; Pergonally and Nationally. 
By Edward McPherson, A.M., of Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania.“ 

«Introductory Address by Edwin Fussell, M. D., 
Professor in the Female Medical College, Penn. 
sylvania.”’ 

“The Church and Civil Government. A Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Frederick G. Clark, D. D., Pastor 
of the West Twenty-third Street Presbyterian 
Church, New York.” 

“The Past Course and Present Duty of Ken. 
tucky. By J. A. Jacobs.” 

„The Fowler Prize Essay, 1865, being an 
Essay on Edmund Spenser and the Fairy Queen, 
by James Roberts, of the Class of 1865, in La- 
fayette Coliege, Pennsylvania.” A fair and credit- 
able specimen of collegiate taste and intelligence. 

No. 13 of Harper's Pictorial History of the Great 
Rebellion, most affluently embellished 

From Leonard Scott & Co. of New York, their 
re-print of Black wood's Edinburgh Magazine for 
June, containing: — I. Piccadilly—An Episode 
of Contemporaneous Autobiography— Part IV. 
2. and Notions from Italy. 3. Miss Mar- 
4. Hero Worship, and its 
Dangers. 5. The Rate of Interest—Part II. 
6. How to Make a Pedigree. 7. Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke—Part II. 8. Thirty Years’ Policy in New 
Zealand. 9. The Government and the Budget. 
10. Index. 

Also, North British Review. Contents—1. F. A. 
Wolf. 2. The New Gold Mines and Prices. 
3. Three Women of Letters. 4. England and 
Norway in the Eleventh Century. 5. Popular 
Religious Literature. 6 Symbolism in Christian 
Art 7. State and Prospects of Italy. 


REPORTS. 

“The Fifty-seventh Report of the Pennsylvania 
Bible Society.” This, we believe, was the first 
Bible Society organized in the United States. 

“ Thirty-first Report of the American Female 
Guardian Society and Home for the Friendless in 
New York.” 

«“Sixty-third Report of the Boari of Domestic 
Missions,” and the Twenty eighth Report of the 
Board of Foreign. Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church.” 

“Tenth Annual Report of the Board of Church 
Extension of the Presbyterian Church.” 

First Annual Report of the Trustees of he 

Sheltering Arms,’ New York.” 


The Family of Sergeant Humiston. 

Those who — ph hs of the 
Humiston children, taken from the picture 
found grasped in the hand of their dead 
father on the battle-field of Gettysburg, 
can learn from the following letter of Dr. 
J. Francis Bourns, what became of their 
money. This family, it will be seen, have 
been provided with a home, besides having 
been furnished with suitable support. 
Verily, those who conceived and helped to 
carry out this good work, will have their 
reward.— Blair County News. 


“ Mr. C. C. Price, Hollidaysburg, Pa.— 
Dear Sir—Recalling very often now the 
events of a year ago, I think of you as one 
of my most zealous and genial co-labourers, 
and am happy to receive your cordial letter 
of the 17th inst. 

“Your interest in behalf of the orphaned 
for whom we have laboured is still felt, as 
I would have expected; and you will learn 
with satisfaction that the widow Humiston 
and her three little ones are in comfortable 
of their new home —a house and 

I have been able to purchase for them 
at Portville, New York. 

“From the first, after effecting their 
discovery, I have been enabled to furnish 
them with support; and my confident trust 
is to have it in my power to provide amply 
for their future, ineluding the education of 
the children. If every town and village in 
the land would further our effort to the 
extent you have done at Hollidaysburg, 
not only would this dependent family of a 
martyred Union soldier be placed above 
want, but we would realize our first fond 
hope in seeing a home secured for very 
many other orphans of soldiers that equally 
claim our love and pity. 

“T am truly yours, 

J. Francis Bourns, 
Philadelphia, Pa.” 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


Florence Nightingale, in England scarce- 
ly less beloved and revered than the Queen 
herself, was in full sympathy with the North 
in the late struggle with slavery and seces- 
sion. Above all did she watch, with the 
deepest interest, the efforts of American 
women—efforts inspired by her own noble 
example—to relieve the wants and suffer- 
ings of the soldiers. When she heard of 
the assassination of President Lincoln, she 
immediately addressed a letter to Dr. Ben- 

amin Howard, an American gentleman in 

don, expressing the“ deepest sympathy 

of grief and horror with which she con- 

templated the catastrophe, and stating that 

she thought it had produced a feeling of 

greater general distress than did the death 
of “our own Albert.” 


TIRED OF LIFE. 


O! there are moments when I long to go, 
When this life s burdens seem two great to bear; 
My feet are weary of this hard, rough way, 
And disappointment meets me every where. 


O! for that land where tears may never fall, 
Where earthly sorrows seem as dreams all past; 

Where grief and disappointment may not come, 
And weary hands and feet may rest at last! 


But stop! What right have I to this sweet rest! 
May labourers ask their hire ere :hey have earned, 

Or cry for rest when for themselves they've wrought, 
And earnest labour for the Master shunned ! 


What is it makes my feet so tired and sore? 
is it from ranning swift to do his will, 

Or from a long, hard chase for glittering drops, 
That I my cherished treasure-rup may fill? 


Hands weary! Is it from the tears they've wiped, 
pointing many to the living way! 
Or are they weary gathering flowers that fade, 
Or grasping joys and hopes which will not stay“ 


Whence doth this grief and disappointment come? 
Is it that men will put my Lord to shame, 

Or has proud self been overthrown and balked 
In some dear plan for ease, or love>or fame “ 


O! self has been my end, my aim, my god! 
No wonder that I cry for rest and peace! 

But dare I hope the heavenly rest to gain, 
When wearied out in euch a cauce as this“ 


O! let me turn, and learn to prize my life. 
Because for Jesus I may spend it ali; 

And count the longest, hardest life but short, 
And all my grief and sorrow light and small! 


Then, when I've laboured through the heat and cold, 
And brought my sheaves in patience to His feet; 
Then may I lay my head upon his breast, 
And know the labourer 's rest so full and sweet. 


— 
MAD DOGS. 


Science has effectually cleared the minds 
of all cultivated persons from the supersti- 
tion of regarding lunaey as in any way di- 
rectly referable to the moon; but science 
has not yet cleared the minds of thousands 
of cultivated persons from the still more un- 
founded notion that rabid dogs dread water, 
and that if a dog will drink, it is proof posi- 
tive of his not being mad. The publie mind 
is now being agitated on the question of 
mad dogs, as it usually is whenever the hot 
weather sets in; and every one will admit 
the great importance of vulgar errors on 
this subject being exposed. 

It is a vulgar error to suppose that rabies 
is developed in dogs by want of water; a 
still more dangerous error to suppose that 
mad dogs refuse to drink. 4d, dogs refuse 
to drink unless they thirst; but in the early 
stages of rabies the dog is afflicted with a 
raging thirst, and will drink feverishly. 
But although the fever of rabies developes 
thirst, no amount of thirst will develope 
rabies. You may easily kill a dog (and it 
has been done with the express purpose of 
testing the opinion) by withholding from itall 
drink under a burning sun; but you will not 
develope by this crue! experiment the slight- 
est symptom of rabies. Indeed, any well- 
informed physiologist will tell you that you 
might as reasonably expect to produce small- 
pox as rabies through the agency of thirst. 
in man the term hydrophobia does accu- 
rately enough express a characteristic of the 
disease in its later s There is an in- 
definable horror at the sight or sound of 
liquids, which has never been satisfactorily 
explained, but which has been so generally 
noted in human beings who have been bit- 
ten by a rabid dog or rabid cat as to war- 
rant the name of hydrophobia. This, how- 
ever, is not seen in rabid dogs and cats, and 
the sooner men banish that prejudice from 
their minds the better. 

It is a vulgar error to suppose that rabies 
is developed by the hot weather. The 
“ dog-days” have no more to do with dog- 
madness thar. the moon has to do with lu- 
nacy. Dogs are mad in July and August; 

they are also mad in every other month; 
and it is not a little curious that of all 
months in the year July and August are 
precisely the months in which the fewest 
eases occur. According to the exact re- 
cords kept at the great veterinary schools, 
there are three times as many cases in April, 
November, and December, as in June, July, 
and August. In hot countries the disease 
is rare—in some unknown. 

It is a vulgar error to suppose that a si 
of madness is “foam at the mouth.“ Tole- 
rably healthy dogs often foam at the mouth, 
and in epilepsy they foam abundantly; 
rabid dogs also, but less than dogs in a fit, 
and only at one stage of the disease. The 
sign means nothing in itself; it is only 
when coupled with many other signs that it 

ht to arrest attention. 

t is a vulgar error to sup that mad 
dogs run about wildly snapping at man and 
beast. Many a savage, irritated dog, man 
a dog driven wild by his tormentors, will 
run thus and snap; but the dog that is na- 
turally gentle does not become otherwise 
when mad, if unmolested; certajnly not to 
those he has been familiar with. The fe- 
rocious dogs have their ferocity exalted, the 
ill-tempered dogs have their irritability ex 
aggerated by rabies, but the afféctionate, 
caressing dogs, seem even more caressing 
under the affliction. There is, indeed, a 
sadness and a fidgetiness observable in affec. 
tionate dogs which should be noted asa pre- 
monitory symptom; but this is not accom- 
panied by any disposition to bite. 

It is a er error, — a serious one, to 
su that rabies is suddenly developed — 
that the dog which was “ + pi —— 
yesterday will to-day “go mad.” It is 
never so. The disease has well-marked 
stages of progression. Every one should 
know what the symptoms of oncoming dis- 
ease usually are, andshould carefully watch 
the dog that shows any of them. 

The symptoms to be attended to are (1) 
sadness, (2) fidgetness, (3) hallucination, 
(4) violent scratching of the ear, the dog 
rolling over and over as he scratches; (5) 
ardent thirst, (6) depraved appetite, (7) 

wing at the corners of the mouth to free 
it from thick slabby saliva, and (8) change 
of voice. To any one acquainted with the 
habits of dogs, it will be obvious that most 
of these symptoms may be present without 
indicating any rabies; but the existence of 
one of them should awaken attention, and 
the co-existence of three or four of them 
should determine a reference to a veteri- 
nary surgeon. Thus dogs are sad and fid- 

gety from many causes, they scratch their 
ears from canker as well as from rabies— 
but with this difference, the canker is a 
disease of slow growth, and the dog's 
master will know whether the scratching is 
a new symptom, suddenly developed, or an 
old one; moreover, the dog with canker 
scratches violently, and calls out in pain, 
but does not roll over and over like a foot- 
ball, as he does when rabid. Depraved 
appetite,eagain, is no certain sign; but it 
becomes intensely significant when the dog 
seizes food eagerly and drops it in disgust, 
or because unable to masticate. This last 
symptom implies a palsy of the organs 
analogous to that which affects human hy- 
drophobic patients, and prevents their swal- 
lowing. 

There is vue other symptom which is 
infallible. If a well-trained, well-behaved 
dog misconducts himself in rooms, where 
hitherto he has been perfectly clean, he 
should be killed at once. “I never knew 
a single mistake about this,” says Mr. 
Youatt. Another sign, almost as certain, 
is that of pawing at the corners of the 
mouth, when accompanied with rolling 
over and over, and when the mouth is not 
constantly open. The dog will paw thus 
if a bone be sticking in his throat; but if 
there be a bone in his throat he cannot 
close his mouth, and if he closes his mouth 
it is a proof that the pawing is due to in- 
flammation of the threat, and if there be a 
thick saliva sticking to the corners of the 
mouth it may be certain that the inflamma- 
tion means rabies. 

These are not very pleasant details, but 
their great im ce induces us to bring 
them under the notice of our readers, in 


the hope of reotifying popular prejudices, 


— — — 


and calming unfounded disastrous 
fears. It should be added . 
rare disease, and that it visits cats almost 
as frequently as dogs; but it is a disease so 
awful and so incurable that every one 
should have firmly fixed in his mind what 
are its premoni symptoms, and what 
are its significant e teristics. At pre- 
sent, no soonér is any one bitten by a dog 
than a vague terror of hydrophobia is apt to 
roduce the very evils that are dreaded. 
nstead of asgertaining whether the dog 
exhibits any of the known symptoms of 
rabies, le foolishly terrify themselves 
with the idea thet the dog may be mad, or 
may become mad six months hence, and 
that then the bitten patient will also be- 
come hydrophobic. Any one who is bitten 
by a strange dog (or cat,) and bitten so 
that the skin is broken (otherwise there 
can be no danger,) should at once have 
the spot cauterized or cut out, to prevent 
the consequences which might follow if 
the animal happen to be rabid. The poison 
exists only in the dog’s saliva, and this 
must enter the blood to uce its effects ; 
therefore people may easy in their 
minds if the bite has not broken the skin, 
but they should be careful not to allow the 
saliva to come in contact with any scratch- 
ed spot on their hands. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


The Western Morning News states that 
Mr. Gale, electrician, of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, has discovered a process by which 

wder can be rendered non-explosive, and 
its combustible properties restored when re- 
quired. The discovery possesses every ele- 
ment of an important and practical inven- 
tion. The process is simple and effective. 
It cannot injure the powder. The cost is 
very small, and it has the advantage of be- 
ing readily applied. In five minutes a bar- 
rel of powder can be made non explosive, 
and in another five minutes it can be re- 
stored to its original condition. We have 
seen gunpowder subjected to this process, 
and stirred with a red-hot poker without an 
explosion. Ifa shell burst in a store filled 
with the prepared powder, it would not fire 
it. The process can be readily applied to 
the largest or the smallest quantities, and 
it does not require any cumbersome appa- 
ratus. The invention will solve the serious 
difficulty which has been felt as to the stor- 
age of powder in time of peace, and in war 
it will avert the danger which now arises 
from the necessity of fighting in the neigh- 
bourhood of an explosive ial. 


— —ñß— 


COMPLEX RELATIONSHIP. 


A correspondent of Harper's Monthly is 
involved in domestic perplexities. He 
writes:—“I got acquainted with a young 
widow, who lived with her step-daughter in 
the same house. I married the widow; my 
father fell, shortly after it, in love with the 
step-daughter of my wife, and married her. 
My wife became the mother-in-law and also 
the daughter in law of my own father; my 
wife’s step-daughter is my step-mother, and 
I am the step-father of my mother-in-law. 
My step-mother, who is the step-daughter 
of my wife, has a boy; he is naturally my 
step-brother, because he is the son of my 
father and my step-mother: but because he 
is the son of my wife’s step-daughter so is 
my wife the grandmother of the little boy, 
and I am the grandfather of my step brother. 
My wife has also a boy; my step-mother is 
consequently the step-sister of my boy, aad 
is also his grandmother, because he is the 
child of her step-son; and my father is the 
brother-in-law of my son, because he has 

t his step-sister for a wife. I am the 

rother of my own son, who is the son of 
my step-mother; I am the brother-in-law of 
my mother, my wife is the aunt of her own 
son, my son is the grandson of my father, 
and I am my own grandfather.” 


— — 


MOURNING. 


The usual mode of expressing grief for 
departed relatives and friends among the 
ancients was by rending their clothes, by 
laying aside the exten of rank and hon- 
our, by going unshaved, and by neglecting 
certain of the ordinary duties of life. As 
mankind became more practical, it was 
considered that the purposes of mourning 
might be sufficiently carried out by the 
adoption of some particular colour of dress. 
These colours vary considerably, according 
to local influence or national sentiment. In 
Europe the general colour for mourning is 
black, fer that colour, being the — 
of light, is supposed to represent the priva- 
tion of life. In China it is white, that 
colour representing purity. In Turkey it 
is purple or violet, colours which are sup- 

to express a mixture of sorrow and 
ope. In Egypt it is yellow, that — 
the colour of vegetation when it fades an 
decays. In Ethiopia it is brown, that be- 
ing the colour of the earth, to which the 
dead return. 


STRAWBERRIES AT CHRISTMAS. 


The King of Denmark has strawberries 
on his table always on Christmas day and 
New Year’s day, and the way the garden- 
ers do it there is to sow Alpines at the 
middle or end of June, and grow them on 
in pots with a south aspect, and keep them 
always neither hot nor cold, neither wet 
nor 7 but always, as one may say, com- 
furtable, so that the fruit eau scarcely be 
said to be forced. Plant Alpines now, and 
the only important point to attend to will 
be to pinch off the blooms that show previ- 
ous to the middle of September; then 
house them near the glass in an airy place, 
aud they will bear — Gar- 
dener Weekly. 


— — 


THE DUTCH TULIP MANIA. 


The innocent cause of the evil, always a 
favourite with the Turkish race, found its 
way from Constantinople to Vienna in 
1554. It is recorded that in 1562 a cargo 
of the precious bulbs was received by a 
merchant of Antwerp, who, mistaking them 
for some kind of onion, had many of them 
cooked, the rest being planted among his 
kitchen vegetables, where apparently most 
of them died. A merchant of Mechlin, 
however, had obtained a few of the bulbs; 
and his more careful culture led to the 
discovery of the beauty of their blooms. 
The plant thus introduced to the Dutch 
florist soon became the object of their spe- 
cial care, the bulbs bringing a high price. 
A story is told of a sailor, that, breakfast- 
ing one morning upon his herring in the 
warehouses of a Dutch merchant, he took 
up a handful of what he deemed' to be 
onions, and eat them as a relish to his fish. 
Unhappily for the luckless owner, they 
were the priceless bulbs of the new plants; 
and it is said that the cost of the poor tar’s 
breakfast to his unconscious host was great- 
er than would have sufficed for the festive 
entertainment of all the heads of the na- 
tional government. The trade in tulips 
appears for a long time to have been a 
legitimate one for those who wanted and 
were willing to pay fur luxuries. But in 
the middle of the seventeenth century the 
gambling spirit, so often developed when 
commerce — increased capital without 
supplying corresponding means for the pro- 
fitable investment of it, took hold of the 
entire nation. Many collateral circum- 
stances prove that the whole affair partook 


of this character, and that a genuine love 
of flowers had little to do with the mania. 
An instance is found in the system of bet- 


ting on the probable nature of the flowers 
which the young seedlings might produce. 
This was carried to an enormous extent, 
ruining family after family, like the race- 
course or the dice-box. The mania proba- 
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bly culminated about the year 1636, at 
which time the trade is said to have yielded 
within three years to the city of Haarlem 
above $50,000,000. For one root alone 
4000 florins, and a new carriage with two 
harnessed horses, were given; 13,000 flo- 
rins, or above $3250, were paid for an- 
other bulb of the same variety; while a 
third, of a different sort, brought its pos- 
sessor twelve acres of land. One person 
who had an income of $14,000 a — 
very much larger sum then than the same 
figures now represent—was reduced to beg- 
gary in four months. The folly at last 
assumed such vast —— that govern- 
ment interference e necessary for its 
suppression. London Quarterly Review. 
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Fourteen Ways by which People get Siek 


1. Eating too fast, and swallowing food 
imperfectly masticated. 

2 Taking too much fluid during meals. 

3. Drinking poisonous whiskey and other 
intoxicating liquors. 

4. Keeping late hours at night, and sleep- 
ing too late in the morning. 

5. Wearing the clothes so tight as to im- 
pede circulation. 

6. Wearing thin shoes. 

7. Neglecting to take sufficient exercise 
to keep the hands and feet warm. 

8. Neglecting to wash the body sufficient- 
ly to keep the pores of the skin open. 

9. Exchanging the warm clothing worn 
in a warm room during the day for the light 
costumes and exposures incident to evening 


es. 
210 Starving the stomach to gratify a vain 
and foolish passion for dress. 

11. Keeping up a constant excitement 
by fretting the mind with borrowed trou- 
bles. 

12. Employing cheap doctors, and swal- 


- quack nostrums for every imaginary 
i 


18, Taking the meals at irregular in 


14. Reading the trash and exciting lite- 
rature of the day; and going crazy on pol- 
itics. 


te 


SPURIOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Purchasers of so-called “portraits, we 
fear, are frequently imposed on. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter shows how 
portraits are manufactured at the anti- 
—— H—— and 1— went a few 

ys ago to see the White Swann Hotel, 
in Chandos street, kept by a Mrs. Haller, 
who has & pretty daughter. As soon as 
H—— saw the r, he said, ‘ Bless me, 
how like you are to the Princess Alex- 
andra!’ ‘ Yes,’ said the young lady, laugh- 
ing, ‘I believe so.’ Indeed you are,’ 
continued H ; has no body ever told 
ou sol’ 0 yes,’ replied the other, 

ughing again; and then addéd in an 
undertone, ‘To tell the truth, I have stood 
for a portrait of the princess, and many 
hundreds of my likenesses have been sold 
for her's“ Then she explained that the 
artist who frequented the 

ouse had asked her to oblige him by 
‘standing’ for the purpose, and for the fun 
of the thing, she had consented ; and that 
is the way in which some of the ‘exact’ 
likenesses of the princess have been pro- 
duced.” — London 


— — 


SONG OF THE GRASS. 


Here I come, creeping, creeping every where; 
By the dusty road-side, 
On the sunny hill side, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping every wheve. 


Here I come, creeping, creeping every where; 
All around the open door, 
Where sit the aged poor; 
Then where the children play, 
In the bright and merry May, 
I come creeping, creeping every where. 


Here I come, preeping, creeping every where ; 
When you're numbered with the dead, 
In your still and narrow bed, 
In the happy Spring I'll come, 
And deck your silent home, 

Creeping, silently creeping every where. 


MALE TOPSY. 


Here is a very — avecdote, reminding 
one somewhat of Mrs. Stowe’s “ Topsy.” 

During the last winter a “contraband” 
came into the Federal lines in North Caro- 
lina, and was marched up to the officer of 
the day to give an account of himself, 
whereupon the following colloquy ensued : 

„What's your name!“ 

„My name’s Sam.” 

“Sam what?” 

“No sah; not Sam Watt. I’se jist Sam 

„What's your other name?” 

“T hasn't got no oder name, sah __i'se 
Sam—dat’s all.” 

„What's your Master's name? 

„I'se got no massa now; massa runned 
away—yah, yah.” 

“Well, what's your father and mother’s 
name? 

“T’se got none, sah; neber had none. 
L'se — Sam; ain't nobody else.“ 

„ Havn't you any brothers and sisters? 

“No sah; neber had none. No brud- 
der, no sister, no fader, no mudder, no 
massa, nothin’ but Sam. When you see 
Sam, you see all there is of us.“ 


THE SECRETS OF THE DEEP. 

What has become of the innumerable 
bones and teeth and scales of fishes, that, 
for all the years gone by, have died u the 
broad Atlantic? Where are the remains 
of the many ships that have been swal- 
lowed up by its waves? Where the gravel 
heaps left behind by the icebergs that have 
been melted in floating down from the polar 
seas? Where also the substances drifted 
across by the Gulf Stream and other cur- 
rents that traverse the ocean? Nothing— 
not one solitary indication of all these, but 
in their place an impalpable, tenacious 
mud, every where extending, and made up 
of little particles of carbonate of lime, se- 
creted by countless myriads of animalcules, 
the food perhaps of the whales and fishes 
of the surface, Vat more probably the sole 
inhabitants of those t depths which 
other animals more highly organized would 
in vain attempt to penetrate. Truly, may 
we say that the secrets of the deep are 
mysterious and grand, and that the search 
after them repays the labour of investiga- 
tion. By the investigations of modern ob- 
servers, we find laid open for our observa- 


tion the t valley of the Atlantic, de- 
scending, by a succession of broad terraces 
and — like cliffs, to a gully or ravine 


some seventy thousand feet below the ridges 
of the Andes and Himalaya Mountains. 
Like a vast amphitheatre, their terraces 
appear to surround a central comparatively 
small arena. On one N upper floor, 
ten to fifteen thousand feet below the pre- 
sent sea level, we have discovered the in- 
habitants, and already all trace of our world 
above is lost; all high forms of organic 
life are absent; and nothing remains but 
skeletons of the simplest animals, of which 
it may almost be said that but one or two 
8 eile forms can be determined—certainly 
nine-tenths of the solid material consisting 
of the remains of one species only. What 
may be expected when the deeper levels 
are dredged, and we bring up the material 
of which they consist? hat will be the 
direction of the line of deepest depression, 
and how will it agree with the adjacent 
line of greatest elevation? What will be 
the inhabitants of that part of the ocean 
bottom fully double the depth, concernin 
which we have only very recently obtain 
information, where the pressure of the 
water is nearly seven tons to the square 
inch of surface, and where each cubic foot 


of water probably occupies less space by 
one — — — Oe it would do 
if lifted to the surface, owing to the weight 
of the superincumbent column of water 
resting upon it? These are queries yet 
unanswered, but to many, if not all of 
them, we may expect to receive satisfactory 
answers before very long. The facts that 
remain to be determined are hardly more 
difficult to be made out, than those we 
have already mastered; and the investiga- 
tions, when once fairly set on foot, will 
robably soon leave little to be desired. 
The soundings that formerly could not be 
attempted, except in the calmest weather, 
and with the certainty of half a day’s 
severe and incessant labour, are now com- 
pleted, not only in ordinary weather, but 
even in a fres 
in a couple of hours; and whilst, according 
to former methods, there was more proba- 
bility of enormous error than of accuracy, 
the result is now to be depended on, in 
almost every case, within very moderate 
limits.— Professor Ansted. 


KNOWING DOGS. 


The London News says:—“The other 
morning, passing through Cavendish Square, 
I met a blind man with his dog. A charit- 
uble lady put a sixpence into the basket, 
and little — Tray thanked her as usual 
by weegin his tail. I declare that I 
heard the blind man say to the dog, ‘ What 
is it?’ Now, did he expect his four ſboted 
conductor to reply, in actual parlance, ‘a 
silver sixpence, or was there some other 
masonic mode of communication between 
man and brute, enabling the former to 
know to what extent he had been relieved? 
Be it as it may, I heard the blind man 
utter the precise words I have quoted. 
Perhaps those who live with dumb crea- 
tures of highly developed instinct grow at 
last to meet them on equal terms, and to 
impute to them the power of reasoning. 
Mr. Jesse has not a better story in his 
whole collection than that told of Sir 
Edwin Landseer, to whom a bull-dog was 
sitting for his portrait, and who, when his 
day's work was over, said in an authorita- 
tive tone to the dog, ‘That willdo. Come 
to-morrow at two o’clock. The bull-dog 
skulked away as thgugh he had perfectly 
understood the order; but just as he 
reached the door, Sir Edwin called him 
back. ‘Stop,’ said he; ‘at a quarter past 
two.“ Whereupon Jowler agitated the 
stump of his caudal appendage and trotted 
down stairs. And I am given to under- 
stand that he came the next day at quarter 
past two punctually.”’ 


and Garden 


[Items from the American Agriculturist. | 


CoLtourtna colour of 
cheese sometimes exerts a greater influence 
than the flavour in securing a ready sale. 
Most people reject a pale, light-coloured 
cheese, and choose those that have a golden 
colour like rich cream, as this is a supposed 
characteristic of an excellent — A 
light-coloured cheese may possess all the 
richness of one that is as yellow as gold; 
indeed, they may both be alike in quality; 
and still the golden-coloured one will 
pronounced best, and command the highest 
price. So much does a good colour enhance 
the value of cheese in most markets. In 
order to secure the desired colour, it is cus- 
tumary to employ annatto, but it may be 
done without. Let the curd remain in the 
vat, spread out as much as practicable, un- 
til it is of the right temperature to be put 
into the hoop. By allowing it to remain 
exposed to the atmosphere while it is cool- 
ing, instead of dashing cold whey or 
water on it—as is sometimes done —the rich 
creamy colour may be secured without the 
use of anycolouring matter. By this means, 
all the good flavour and richness will be re- 
tained; whereas, when the curd is washed, 
more or less of the valuable portions of it 
are removed by the whey. If the curd be 
ex to the air in this manner, the cheese 
will be of a uniform colour throughout. 
Then if cured with care, and the rind kept 
smooth by not allowing the outside to dry 
faster than the inside shrinks, a small quan- 
tity of annatto applied to the surface will 
impart a very good colour to the exterior. 


Brackserry Root Goop ror SuMMER 
ComPLAINT.—We have great faith in a de- 
coction of fresh blackberry root for looseness 
of the bowels. Last summer it completely 
cured a severe of chronic Southern or 
army diarrhea, r the other remedies of 
the est physicians had proved unavailing, 
and it invariably cured in many other cases 
where it was afterwards recommended. Dig 
the n roots, rejecting those that are 
large and woody. Wash thoroughly clean, 
—— in water at the rate of a quart to 
half a pound of the root. Boil down one- 
half, and then strain or pour off. Put the 
liquid in a bottle with about one-eighth its 
bulk of brandy, whiskey, or alcohol, to keep 
it from souring, and cork tight. A table- 
spoonful of this, rather less for a child, is 
to be taken three or four times a day, say 
before cach meal time. We would not go 
from home, especially southward, without 
taking this preparation along. The black- 
berry brandies or cordials made from the 
berries are of little account as a remedy for 
diarrhea. The virtue lies in the roots, not 
in the berries. 

Prevention or THE Hoove.—When 
neat cattle and sheep eat too much red elo- 
ver, their stomachs soon become so much 
inflated with gas, that without immediate 
relief they often die in a few hours. We 
have known neat cattle to be hoven and die, 
in defiance of all efforts to save them, even 
after they had been grazing in a clover field 
more than two weeks. Where they can 
have access to other grass, they will seldom 
eat enough clover to make them bloat; but, 
as soon as they are required to subsist en- 
tirely on red clover, unless they have free 
access to an abundance of salt, there is great 
danger that they will eat too much. We 
have always been accustomed to keep salt 
in a tub in the field where the stock were 
grazing on red clover; and the animals 


and we never had an animal affected with 
the hoove, as long as the salt tub contained 
a good supply. 

A Catcutatine Hen.—The Canton 
(Missouri) Press is responsible for the fol- 
lowing, which is certainly different from 
any hen performances in these parts. Our 
hens are ambitious to sit as extensively as 

ible. “A few days ago, a hen was 
found on a neighbouring farm, incubating 
upon a nest of five eggs. Considering that 
too small an undertakiog for a full grown 
hen, the owner removed these and placed 
thirteen fresh eggs in the nest. On exam- 
ination soon after, it was discovered that 
the old biddy had deliberately rolled out 
eight, thus — cover more than the 
original number. Four times the experi- 
ment was repeated with a similar result, 
and the obstinate hen was finally left to her 
select number, thus furnishing evidence 
not only of her reasoning powers, but of 
true feminine spunk.” 


Lime Water ror CoRRECTING AcIDs 
1n Doves, &c.—When bread becomes sour 
by standing too long before baking, instead 
of using soda IL use lime water. Two or three 
tablespoonfuls will entirely sweeten a batch 
of rising sufficient for four or five large 
loaves. I slack a small piece of lime, take 
the skim off the top, and bottle the clear 
water, and it is ready for use. A bottle 
full will last all summer. 


Faurir Srains.—It does not appear to be 
nerally known that the stains of straw- 
— and of most other fruits, as well as 
coffee stains, may be readily removed from 


table linen and other white fabrics by pour- 
ing boiling water upon them before — 


breeze and disturbed sea, 


would eat freely of it many times a day; 


Children's Column. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A BOY’S INFLUENCE. 


N was not a good town. Al- 
though there were a hard-working minister 
and people; although they met together 
weekly and prayed, yet wickedness grew 
none the less. 

The young men loafed around the 
hotels ; the little boys, following their ex- 
ample, swore, and smoked, and said bad 
words. 

Listen, my little ones, while I tell you 
how all this was changed. 

A little boy lived there then named 
Freddy Uis parents were not 
religious, yet they felt how necessary it 
was that he should grow up a pure and 
honest boy. 

One day they heard some boys with 
whom he was playing swear; his mother 
called him to the house, and told him if 
those boys should swear any more he could 
not play with them. He went out and 
told them what his mother had said. They 
did not wish to lose Freddy, so they came 
into the house and told his mother they 
were going to swear no more. By-and-by 
other boys came in; but Freddy would not 
allow them to play unless they promised 
not to use bad words. 

The Fourth of July was coming, and 
Freddy got his little boys together, and 
formed a military company. His mother 
made him paper hats, and his father gave 
him a flag with these words written there- 
on,“ Little boys who do not swear.“ 

The people were surprised to see this 
little company, and some praised and others 
jeered at them. On the stoop of one of 
the hotels sat a young man who had great 
influence among his fellows. He read the 
inscription with thoughtfulness, and re- 
solved not to swear any more, and to see 
how many of his fellows he could get to 
do the same.- He worked for a whole 
year, and the next Fourth had nearly 
every young man in the village enrolled in 
it. How happy all were then! 

With joy the parents beheld their sons 
at home at nights; at church on the Sab- 
bath; and saw many of them partake of 
God’s holy communion. 

Try, each little one, if you cannot ac- 
complish as great results. 


GIRLS. 


There are two kinds of girls. One is 
the kind that appears best abroad—the 
girls that are ~ for balls, rides, parties, 
visits, Ko-, and whose chief delight is in 
such things. The other is the kind that 
appears best at home—the girls that are 
useful and cheerful in the dining-room, 
the sick room, and all the precincts of 
home. They differ widely in character. 
One is often a torment at home—the other 
a blessing; one is a moth, consuming 
every thing about her; the other a sun- 
beam, diffusing life and gladness to all 
around her. 


A NEW HEART—WHAT IS IT? 
Children often hear and sometimes 
speak about a new heart. But do they 
quite understand what the words mean? 
A teacher once asked a little girl in her 
class—“ Do you think you have a new 
heart? 
* teacher, I hope so, replied the 


„What makes you hope so?” 
“Because I love the things which I 
used to hate, and hate what I used to 


love? 
That was a answer. All of us “by 
nature” love sin. We would rather please 


ourselves than please God. We do not 
wish to think about him, nor serve him. 
But when he gives a child a new heart, 
that child begins to love what is good and 
right—would rather please God than please 
himself—tries to imitate the gentle and 
holy Saviour—ahd wishes to do God's will 
more than any thing else in the world. 


SOUTHEY AND THE BLACK BOY. 


“ When I was a small boy,” says Southey, 
“there was a black boy iu the neighbour- 
hood, by the name of Jim Dick. 1 and a 
number of my playfellows were one evening 
collected together at our sports, and began 
tormenting the poor black by calling him 
‘negro, blackamoor,’ and other degrading 
epithets: the poor fellow appeared exces- 
sively grieved at our conduct, and soon left 
us. We soon afterwards made an appoint- 
ment to go a skating in the neighbourhood, 
and on the day of the appointment I had 
the misfortune to break my skates, and I 
could not go without borrowing Jim’s 
skates. I went to him and asked him for 
them. O yes, Robert, you may have them 
and welcome,’ was his answer. When 1 
went to return them, I found Jim sitting 
vy the fire in the kitchen, reading the Bible. 
I told him I had returned the skates, and 
was under great obligations to him for his 
kindness. He looked at me as he took his 
skates, and, with tears in his eyes, said to 
me, ‘ Robert, don’t ever call me blackamoor 
again, and immediately left the room. The 
words pierced my heart, and I burst into 
tears, and from that time resolved never 
again to abuse a poor black.” 


I’M GLAD I'M IN THIS ARMY. 


At one point on the road to-day, where 
the column had halted for a moment, I saw 
half a dozen three-year old “piccaninnies,’’ 
as their mothers called them, perched upon 
the top rail of a fence, and singing with all 
their might—. 

“I'm glad I'm in this army,” &., 


an old Sabbath-school hymn, which they 
repeated, all unconscious of its singular ap- 
propriateness at the time and place. 

The soldiers were delighted, and greeted 
them with shouts of approbation. “Go it, 
little one, “Bully for you, curly-head,” 
“You're right there, little nig, we'll stick 
by you,” Ko. 


THAT’S ENOUGH FOR ME. 


“What do youdo without a mother to 
tell all your troubles to? asked a child, 
who had a mother, of one who had none. 

“Mother told me whom to go to before 
she died,“ answered the little orphan. “I 
go to the Lord Jesus: he was my mother’s 
friend, and he’s mine 

„Jesus Christ is in the sky. He is away 
off, and he has a great many things to at- 
tend to in heaven. It is not likely he can 
stop to mind you.” 

“I do not know any thing about that,” 
said the orphan: “all I know, he says he 
will, and that’s enough for me.” 

What a beautiful answer that was! And 
what was enough for this child, is enough 
for us all. 

— — ↄ 


BOOK SI BOOK SI! 


LANGE’S CRITICAL, DOCTRINAL, AND HO- 
MILETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Vol. I., on Marrusw. 8vo, 
cloth. $5. 

NAPOLEON’S JULIUS CZ3AR. Vol. I. 8vo, 
cloth. $3.50. 

HISTORY OF THE PLANTING AND TRAIN. 
ING OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH BY 
THE APOSTLES. By Dr. Aveustus Neanper. 
Svo, cloth. 81. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. By Rev. Caarntes Hoper. New 
Edition. Svo, cloth. $4 

THE TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE; Viewed in 
Connection with the Entire Scheme of the 


Divine Dispensations. By Parniex Fair- 
Barns, D. D. Svo, cloth. 2 vols. $5. 
e*e Any of the above sent by mail (pre-paid) 
on receipt of the price. N 
JAMES 8. CLAXTON, 
Successor to WM. 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 


606 Chestnut Street, 


JUVENILES 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TIM HARRISON; or, The Boy that Couldn’t 
Say No. By Nellie Grahame. Price 25 and 
30 cents. 

THE PENITENT BOY, and Other Tales. Price 
45 and 50 cents. 

THE GULF STREAM; or, H Ma 8 
Bible. Price 45 and 50 cents. paths — 
THE BEGINNING AND THE END. By the 
Author of “The Three Homes.” Price 55 and 

60 cents. 

LITTLE JOE CARTER, THE CRIPPLE. By 
the Author of “Try.” Price 35 and 40 cents. 
SOCIAL INFLUENCE; or, Take Care of the 
Boys. By the Author of “Aunt Betsy’s Rule.” 

Price 70 and 75 cents. 

ROBERT AND DAISY. By the Author of 
„Cares and Comforts.” Price 30 and 35 cents. 

DICK MASON; or, The Boy who Trusted in 
Himself. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

MINNA CROSWELL; or, The Girl who was 
Afraid of being Laughed at. Price 35 and 
40 cents. 

GRACE DERMOTT; or, Help for the Afflictel. 
Price 55 aud 60 cents. 

THE POWER OF GENTLENESS, and Other 
Tales. Price 45 and 50 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM, for Childrea and Youth. By the Rev. 
Jonathan Cross. 2 vols. Price $1.15 and $.25. 
Please address orders to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


Just Published. 


OR. BOARDMAN’S THANKSGIVING AND 
FAST-DAY SERMONS. 


I. 
PEACEMAKERS. 


THE 


II. 
THE PEACE WE NEED, AND HOW 
TO SECURE IT. 


Paice—25 cents each, or $2.50 per dozen. 
5 Sent by mail, (post-paid), upon the receipt 
of the price. 
Published and for sale by 


JAMES S. CLAXTON, 
Successor to WM. S. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 


606 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


MASON BROTHERS, 596 Broadway, New 
York, have in press, and will issue about the first 
of September, a New Collection of Church 
Music, for Choirs, Conventions, and Singing- 
Schools, by Soron Witper and Fareperic 8. 
Davenport, entitled, 


THE PRAISE OF ZION, 


The authors have had unusual facilities in the 
preparation of this their firs’ book, having had 
at their disposal many new compositions by the 
most popular and distinguished composers, for- 
eign as woll as American. The publishers call 
attention to this new book with much confidence, 
because of the variety and freshness of its con- 
tents, and their general adaptation to the wants 
of singers. 

In order to facilitate its early examination by 
teachers and leaders of choirs, a single advance 
copy of “The Praise of Zion” will be sent, post- 

early in August, to any such forwarding us 
5 cents, or about half the price of the book. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE SONG-GARDEN, Part First, by Dr. 
Mason. A School Music-Book for 
younger scholars, or beginners, containing first 
steps in the Elements of Musical Notation, with 
a great variety of new school music. Price 
50 cents. 


THE SONG GARDEN, Part Second, by Dr. 
Lowett Mason, Containing the Elements of Mu- 
sical Notation, with nearly Four Hundred Songs, 
Glees, Catches, Rounds, and pleasing Exercises: 
scarcely any of which have ever before been pub- 
lished in this country. These have been largely 
culled from the freshest new music of Germany 
and France, with many new compositions. The 
words as well as music are mostly new. Price 80 
cents. 

These new books prove of extraordinary interest. 
Already introduced into the schools of some of our 
largest cities, the music teachers speak in terms 
of the strongest commendation respecting them. 
The songs are new, fresh, and adapted to young 
persons, and have intrinsic merit which makes 
them wear well. 


THE KEY-NOTE. A New Collection of 
Church Music. By Wittram B. Bravsury. 
This is the latest Collection of Church Music 
1 Bo very popular author of “The Jubilee.” 

ce $1.50. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


I have selected from Duplicates on hand a 
nice set of Apparatus, which is fully sufficient 
for the ordinary Experimental IIlustrations in 
Schools and Academies, and which I will sell 
cheap. Some of the Instruments are of very 
superior quality. Price List forwarded on appli- 
cation. JOHN PHIN, 

People's College, Havana, New York. 


THE NEW YORK SILVER MINING CO. 


Is very prosperous. It will soon have its ma- 
chinery upon the ground, and be doing profitable 
work. Shares of $100 each are now selling at 
$40, to be advanced August Ist to $50. With a 
Mine of inexhaustible richness; Machinery not 
surpassed in the world; a direction and adminis- 
tration as good as can be secured among thorough 
business men, we offer the best inducements to 


men of capital, or men of smal] means, to make 


investments in our stock, a little of which is on 
sale for working capital. This stock will be sold 
at double the present price in a short time. We 
say to all, subscribe as so n as possible. Agents 


wanted. 
OFFICE, 80 BROADWAY, NLW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1843. 


Assets, December 1, 1864, $2,926,254 
Losses paid during the year, 243,750 
Losses unpaid, 36,450 
Dividends unpaid, 1 184,626 
Premiums, cash, $440,525 44 
Premiums, notes, 318,607 94 

759,183 
Interest received from investments, 221,942 
Premiums returned, 0 64,203 


Expenses of every kind. 
his, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in the United States, has been uni- 
formly successful, always making large and regu- 
lar returns in cash to all policy-holders. Last 
cash dividend THIRTY-NINE PER CENT. It 
is strictly an Institution for mutual protection, 
entirely beneficent in all its workings and ten- 
noies. 

The Insurance Commissioners state its surplus 
($850,000) over liabilities are proportionately 
ereater, while its expenses are proportionately 
aess than any other Company. 
DIRECTORS 


W. B. REYNOLDS, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, 
F. C. LOWELL, 


CHARLES P. CURTIS, 
THOMAS A. DEXTER 
M. P. WILDER, 
SEWELL THAYER, JAMES 8. AMORY, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, | HOMER BARTLETT. 


WILLARD PHILLIPS, President. 
B. F. STEVENS, Vice President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Examinations daily at 1 o’clock. 
W. D. STROUD, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
WILLIAM GETTY, Agent, 
No. 425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


— 


WORK. WILLIAM m’couca. 
KRAMBR & Pittsburgh. 


Work, McCouch & Co., 


BANKERS AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 
86 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Government Loans bought and sold. Orders 
fer the purchase and sale of Oil Stocks — 
executed. Deposits received, and Interest 
lowed. Stocks and Loans bought and sold on 
com mission. 


b. O. THOMPSON, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR. 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


1 2 A MONTH!—Aceyts Wantep every 
S where to introduce the Improved Shaw 
4 Clark $20 Family Sewing Machine, the 

low price machine in the country which is licensed 
b Grover & Baker, Wheeler & Wilson, Howe, 
Singer 4 Co., and Bachelder. All other machines 
now sold for less than forty dollars each are in- 
Sringements, and the seller and user are liable to 
fine and imprisonment. Salary and expeuses, or 
commission, allowed. [Illustrated Circulars 
sent free. dress 


SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


. July 22 1865 


— 
— 


| VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Poughkeepsie, N. v. 


The object of this Institution is to furnish 
more ample means than have hitherto been en- 
joyed for the * education of wemen. lu 
foundation was laid in 1861, by Mr. Vassar’s 
munificent gift of More than $400,000 for this 
purpose; and the suitable investment of this large 
sum in the necessary grounds, buildings, educa- 
tional apparatus, and domestic equipments, has 
since then engaged the careful attention of its 
Managers. 

These preparations being now on the eve of 
completion, the College will be opened for the 
reception of Students 


ON THE 20TH OF SEPTEMBER NEXT, 


under the direction of a full Cor ‘ 
Professors and Teachers. * 
The uniform price of Board and Tuition for 


lar or a Special Course, is fixed 
at $350 
vance. 


for the present 
er annum, payable half yearly in ad- 
o extra charges for fuel, light, wash- 


the studies of the College proper. 
For each of the extra collegiate branches, viz: 
Music, Drawing, Painting, and Riding, an addi- 


per annum. 
Books, Stationery, and Drawing materials will 
— — at the College Depository at actual 

To allow time for a proper classification of the 
Students, and for teas — applica- 
tions for admission — be forwarded us early. 
as possible. Each application should state the 
name and age of the young lady, the post office 
address of her parent or guardian, what her e- 
vious studies have been, (namiug the most ad- 
vanced text-books, and how much of each she 
has studied, and what studies she .proposes to 
pursue in the College ) 

No day scholars are received, and no: e under 
fifteen years of age. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded on application, 
addressed to or Vassar Cort 
Leer, Povenkeersix, N. .;“ and when ob- 
pe it is requested that they may be circu- 

ated. 


THE OXFORD SEMINARY, 
(Exclusively for Ladies,) 
Will open its Twenty-fifth Year September 4th, 
with increased comforts and appliances, and 
a successful Corps of Teachers. A high standard 
is set in all departments. The year is divided 
into two Sessions of Twenty one Weeks each. 
For Circulars, copies of Rules, and other infor- 
mation, address 
Rev. L. B. W. SHRYOCK, AM., Principal, 
Oxford, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


WOODLAND SEMINARY, 


9 and 10 Woodland Terrace, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 

Though recently established, the Institution is 

quite flourishing. Location healthful and highly 


attractive. A large Corps of experienced Teach- 
ers. 


For Inrormation, to 


Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 


This Institution is situated on the Camden and 
Amboy Railraad, two and three-quarters hours’ 
ride from New York, and one and a quarter from 
Philadelphia. Its location is unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness. 

Special attention is paid to the common and 
higher branches of English, and superior advan- 
tages furnished in Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
a Painting, and French. 

The Institution is strictly a family school, 
where the most careful parents may feel safe in 
placing their daughters. The Fall Term com- 
mences September isth. For Catalogue, address 

Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A. M., Principal. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 


The next session will commence on Wednesday, 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course of 
Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
entering College, arrangements are made to meet 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
contemplaté an entire collegiate education. An 
exteuded course in the English Language and 
Literature, History, Chemistry, and Practical 
Mathematics, has been introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by competent in- 
structors, and illustrated, where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, maps, dia- 
grams, and models. References—The Faculties 
of the College and Seminary. For Catalogue, 


apply to Rev. T. W. CATTELL, — 
Rev. A. D. WHITE, } Principals. 


MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 
(Baring street below Thirty-fifth.) 
WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
Rv. JOHN MOORE, Principal. 


A Boarpine anv Day Scuol ror Youne 
French, German, Music, Drawing, and Painting, 
in addition to all the usual branches taught in 
first-class Seminaries. Instruction thorough. This 
[nstitution is delightfully located in West Phila- 
delphia, in the midst of more than ordinary 
social and religious advantages. 

The year is divided into two terms, commen- 
cing September Ist and February lest. 

jay Circulars on application. 


commenced as a 
rineipal has con 


This School was successfull 
private enterprise, but the 
sented to merge it into the 


CORTLANDT VAN RENSSELAER MEMORIAL 
INSTITUTE, 


when the building for which, now in course of 
erection, is finish The Van Rensselaer Insti- 
tute is designed to receive the candidates of the 
Board of Education, if possible, on the authorized 
appropriation. The Hightstown Classical Inati- 
tute is located on the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road, and furnishes a thorough English and Clas- 
sical training, fitting the student, if required, for 
the Junior Class. The Winter Term commences 
November 8th. Candidates for the Ministry will 
receive special attention. Where the means of 
euch require it, $75 will be added to the $100 ap- 
— — by the Board of Education. Parents and 

uardians will find this a competent, thorough, 


and safe Boarpino School ror Bors. 


Reference may be made to the Rev. William 
Chester, D. D., and the Rev. Thomas McCauley. 
821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

For Circulars, or other information, address 

Rev. JOHN E. ALEXANDER, Principal, 
Hightstown, New Jersey. 


EST BRANCH BOARDING SCHOOL — 

At Jersey 
received at any time and age. Parents seeking a 
Caristian Home, where every attention will 
given to the intellectual and physical education 
of their sens and daughters, will please send for 


to 
F. DONLEAVY LONG, A. M., Principal, 
Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvanis. 


OLUMBIA CLASSICAL INSTITUTE I8 
designed to prepare Boys for College, 
Business, and Teaching, is limited in number, 
and select as to the character of the a 
which secure thoroughness in Scholarship, a 
om from corrupting influences. The next 
begins on the 7th of September. 


term 


Easton, Pa; Alex. T. McGill, D. D., W. Hen 
Green, D.D., Princeton; Rev. M. B. Grier, 

J. A. Wright, Philad'a. For Circulars, address 
Rev. H. S. ALEXANDER, Principal, Columbia, Pa. 


OTTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
—Next Session will commence on Tuesday, 
Sept. 5. For Circulars containing full information, 
address Rev. R. CRUIKSHANK. A M., Pottstown 
Montgomery county, Pa. 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and No. 530 Broadway, New York, by 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollarsand Fifty Cents per Annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in Six 
Months. To Clergymen Tuo Dollars a year, when 
paid strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —Advertisements apprepri- 
ate to the character of the paper will be inserted 
at twenty «nfs a line for each insertion. Yearly 
advertisements inserted on favourable terms. 

{> Payments for advertisements to be made 
in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
ear, 

13 additional copy to the agent 

ip” The money must always be sent in ad- 
vanee. When the amount ia large, a draft should 
ne procured, if possible 

dress, aleeays post paid, 

ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 


Ne 608 Chestonr Philadelphia 


all College Students, whether pursuing the Regu- 


tional charge will be made of from $40 to 360 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


ing, use of library and apparatus, or for any of 


HIGHTSTOWN CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. 


ere ace 
Rev. W. C. Cattell, D D., Prof J II. Coffin, LL. b., 


— * 
A Carncat asp Grammatical ComMMBETARY On 
St. Pacts To PaiLirrians, 
CoLossiaNs, AND TO with a Revised 
| Translation. By Right Rev. Charles J. Ell 
| cott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- — 
tol. Andover, Warren F. Draper. Svo, pp. 278. 
Like his former work on the Pastoral Epistles, 
the one before us exhibits close and accurate 
scrutiny into the precise meaning of the racred 
— 
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